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WORKMEN'S .. . 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE ... 


| IS good business to protect your capital and your 
workmen by buying this insurance from the company 
best equipped to render the varied services necessary— 
at the time when they are most needed. 


This company operates one of the finest Industrial 
Hospitals in the country — at Detroit. 


Its Safety Department works constantly for the re- 
duction of accidents ‘and accident hazards. 


Its Engineering Department helps in the solution 
of all your plant problems. 


Its Legal, Claim and Medical Departments relieve 
the employer of any necessity for his personal attention 
in the care of injured employees. 


NON-ASSESSABLE_ :: DIVIDEND PAYING 


MICHIGAN py MUTUAL 
LIABILITY SY COMPANY 


Resources 
More Than Qa 
$4,400,000.00 \¢ 


Dividends 


a : More Than 





Pred <<. , %0PE008,00 
be es hy mor pons et ‘ 
: *j 
District Offices (General Service) Branch’ Offices. (Automobile Only) 
Grand Rapids .~_ Lansing Flint Battle Creek Ionia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Charlotte Port Huron Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Owosso 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at.State Street—Detroit 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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MILL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 


is Sound Insurance 





CASH SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1927 1928 

Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Association, Alton, Ill. -............................. $1,004,800 $1,012,044 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo 450,000 450,000 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Lansing, Mich 1,263,133 1,403,182 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Des Moines, Iowa 1,200,000 1,338,982 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. _..............................--..- 839,587 882,15S$ 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Fort Worth, Texas 437,774 506,440 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 1,157,182 1,296,666 
Ohio Millers Mutual Ins. Co., Van Wert, Ohio 104,290 123,461 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 1,222,118 1,278,526 
Millers National Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill 2,347,576 2,633,891 





Totals $10,026,460 $10,955,351 


Increase during 1928 $928,891 











Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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“Q. K.” 


GOO 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


lL) eo 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


# Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. ™ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 
Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 


a The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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Heat From This Tremendous Blaze In a Camden, N. J. Coal Yard Might Have Been Put to Much Better Use 


Taxation of Insurance Companies 


Brief Survey of A Much Debated Subject With Comment On Dif ferent 
Tendencies In Various States 


N our first article on this subject, 
I attention was directed, primarily, 

to certain generdl considerations 
concerning the taxation of insurance 
and of insurance companies on the 
part of federal, state, and in some 
cases, of local governments as well. 
It was also shown that, so far as in- 
surance taxation by the states is con- 
cerned, there seems to be a tendency, 
particularly in some of the states, to 
levy increasingly heavy taxes for the 
purpose of augmenting the general 
revenue of the state. Further, it was 
pointed out that, with respect to a 
great deal of this taxation, the real 
burden falls upon the policyholders 
and not upon the companies who for- 
ward the tax checks to the state 
treasury. In this second article, we 
shall deal, primarily, with specific 
types of taxes and fees that are lev- 
ied in certain of the states. 

In discussing insurance taxation 
methods of our states, it is very dif- 
ficult, without entering into great de- 
tails, either to be absolutely exact or 
to generalize with precision. This is 


By AVARD L. BISHOP 
Professor of Business Administsation 
Yale University 
PART IL: 


because the laws with respect to in- 
surance taxation differ greatly among 
the states and are, in some jurisdic- 
tions, subject to frequent change and 
revision. The latter is more true, of 
course, in some jurisdictions than in 
others. OO 


T seems that years ago a consider- 

able number of our states had as 
the basis of their taxation system, as 
applied to insurance companies, the 
levying of a tax upon the shares of 
stock. of the companies which they 
had chartered. According to a study 
made some three or four years ago, it 
was found that most of the states had 
abandoned this plan. A stock tax on 
insurance is believed by many to be 
an unsatisfactory system of taxation. 
According to this plan, however, as 
illustrated, for example, by the case 
of Connecticut, insurance companies 
pay an annual tax on the fair market 


value of their stock (as of October 
Ist) as determined by the State 
Board of Equalization. Until the last 
two or three years the Connecticut in- 
surance companies paid a one per cent 
stock tax on the market value of their 
stock, There was then considerable 
agitation for the reduction of the rate 
of the tax rather than for a change of 
its basis; the result was that the tax 
burden was somewhat lightened.- In 
addition to the stock tax paid by the 
Connecticut insurance companies, 
they pay, of course, local taxes on 
their real and personal property. A 
franchise tax also has been levied. 
According to a report of the Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, special state insurance taxes 
and fees collected in Connecticut in 
1924 amounted to $4,924,124.65, 
whereas the expenses of the State In- 
surance Department during the same 
year amounted to only $48,055.25. 


Most of the states have abandoned 
the plan of taxing their insurance 
companies upon their shares of stock 
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and have substituted some other plan. 
We regret, however, that the substi- 
tute plan is by no means an ideal sys- 
tem ; it is subject also to a great deal 
of adverse criticism. The substitute 
plan is that of basing the taxation of 
insurance companies on their pre- 
mium receipts. 


With respect to the plan of taxing 
insurance on the basis of premiums 
collected, there is considerable lack of 
uniformity in the various state laws, 
especially as regards essential details. 
We may say, with only a slight de- 
gree of exaggeration, that there are 
almost as many different variations 
of premium taxation as there are 
states in the Union that now follow 
this general plan. An investigation 
made not so long ago disclosed the 
fact that the premium tax is, in some 
states, a tax on the gross premiums 
collected or received; in some other 
cases, the tax is on the net premiums 
received ; in still others, the tax is on 
the amount of the premiums collected 
less both the amount of the premiums 
returned and the amount of the divi- 
dends paid in cash. In one instance, 
the tax was on the total deposit pre- 
miums in effect during the year. In 
another case, the tax was on the gross 
premiums received in the state less 
the amount of premiums returned. In 
another instance, the tax was levied 
on the gross premiums received in the 
state less reinsurance premiums, re- 
turned premiums, and losses actually 
paid in the State. 


Many of those who are best in- 
formed regarding matters of insur- 
ance taxation find much to criticize in 
the premium tax. We shall state some 
of the main criticisms, although lack 
of space prevents any discussion of 
these. In the first place, in those 
states where there is not a deduction 
made on account of the dividends paid 
to policyholders or on account of pre- 
miums returned, a tax-is placed upon 
funds which actually belong to the 
policyholders and which do not rep- 
resent, in the final analysis, a part of 
the income of the company for the 
year. Again, double taxation is in- 
volved where no deduction from pre- 
mium receipts is allowed for reinsur- 
ance premiums paid out, particularly 
in those cases where the reinsuring 
company also pays a tax on all the 
premiums it receives, either directly 
or indirectly. It has also been pointed 
out that the premium tax is inequit- 
able as between policyholders ; this.is 
claimed to be true with respect to life 
insurance contracts, fire insurance 
contracts, and contracts in the cas- 
ualty fields as well. 
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ihe addition to the major forms of 
state taxation whether the general 
plan be a capital stock tax or a pre- 
mium tax, we find that, in many states, 
all insurance companies doing busi- 
ness therein, are required to pay what 
some have chosen to call a license tax. 
This is collected each year and ranges 
from a minimum of a few dollars to a 
maximum of three hundred dollars in 
two different states. In fairness, it 
should be mentioned that in one of 
the states where the maximum license 
tax is levied it is in lieu of the pre- 
mium tax excepting as pertains to 
those companies against which the 
taxes levied are retaliatory in nature. 
In a good many jurisdictions a fee is 
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exacted from each company when it 
files its annual statement—an act re- 
quired by law and by no means purely 
voluntary on the part of the com- 
pany. This filing fee also varies from 
an immaterial amount to the sum of 
$100 at the maximum. When it is re- 
membered that many insurance com- 
panies operate in a considerable num- 
ber of states, and that they have to 
pay such licenses and fees in most of 
the states in which they operate, the 
grand total expense to a single com- 
pany for license taxes and filing fees 
is a substantial sum. But it should 
not be assumed that: a company that 
has complied with all of the legal red 
tape and paid the various taxes, li- 
censes, and fees that are collectible 
can then actually expect business to 
begin to roll in without delay. It is a 
well-known fact that a large part of 
the business of the companies is con- 
ducted through agents and brokers. 
In most states, agents’ and brokers’ 
licenses must first be obtained: before 
they can undertake to do any business. 
These license fees run from $1.00 to 
$10.00 per capita for the local agents. 





A general agent, however, is touched 
a little harder—his annual license in 
one state in particular being the round 
sum of $100.00. Some states charge 
no brokers’ license fees whereas other 
states collect a substantial amount 
from each insurance broker. 

Another law respecting insurance 
companies which is found on the stat- 
ute books of a considerable number 
of our states and which has come in 
for a good deal of destructive criti- 
cism is that which deals with a so- 
called publication fee. In general, 
the states which have such a law re- 
quire that there be published, in a 
certain number of papers printed 
within the state in question, specific 
information regarding each of the 
companies doing business within the 
state. This information embraces 
such things as the certificate of au- 
thority of the company, and more or 
less of its annual statement. This 
publicity is, of course, at the expense 
of the insurance company; presum- 
ably, it is designed to inform the citi- 
zens of the state regarding the com- 
panies that either already have cov- 
ered, or that may in the near future 
cover, them with insurance. We 
doubt if such expense is warranted 
because most people who take the 
trouble to read the annual statement 
of an insurance company would not 
understand it anyway, besides we 
doubt if the material is read, except- 
ing in rare instances. 


oon 


GOOD many states have so- 

called retaliatory taxes, and sev- 
eral have a system of reciprocal tax- 
ation. The former apply in a consid- 
erable number of instances to all 
kinds of taxes and fees. Briefly, a re- 
taliatory law of state X (which, let 
us assume, has a scale of relatively 
low taxes and fees) would require 
foreign insurance companies (those 
chartered in any other state than X) 
to pay, when admitted to X to carry 
on business, the same high scale of 
taxes and fees as are levied in their 
respective home states. In other 
words, the regular low scale of taxes 
and fees levied upon domestic com- 
panies in state X would not apply to 
admitted companies when they hap- 
pened to come from states of relative- 
ly high taxes and fees. This act is, 
then, in a way, designed, so far as 
state X is concerned, to penalize for- 
eign companies operating in state X, 
let us say, when they happen to hold 
a charter from a state where high 
taxes and fees are levied. 


Reciprocal laws with respect to in- 
surance are based upon an entirely 





different principle, and have received 
rather general approval. Under a 
reciprocal law, when it is found that 
any state grants favorable tax treat- 
ment to the companies admitted from 
state Y, let us say, the latter state re- 
ciprocates the favor by adapting its 
scale of taxes and fees to conform to 
the (lower) scale of the state (or 
states) that have. granted favors to 
companies hailing from Y. A recipro- 
cal state tax law is believed to work 
a benefit, in the long run, to the do- 
mestic insurance companies. 

It is a fairly well-known fact that 
some of our states have laws prohib- 
iting the taxation of insurance, other 
than the levying of taxes on real 
property held by insurance companies, 
on the part of municipal governments. 
Other states, however, have no laws 
against the taxation locally of insur- 
ance companies and insurance agents. 
Lack of space prevents any extended 
discussion of these taxes levied by 
counties and municipalities. Suffice 
it to say that such taxes are some- 
times light, sometimes heavy. Some 
are most ingenious methods of get- 
ting money for local projects, vary- 
ing all the way from a straight in- 
come tax on business done within the 
limits of the city levying the tax to 
be appropriated for the general ex- 
penses of government, to the placing 
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of privilege taxes, so it has been re- 
ported, from one of our states, on in- 
surance companies operating within 
a certain Levee District, which taxes 
are collected locally within that dis- 
trict and are a duplicate, it is said, of 
the state privilege taxes assessed on 
insurance companies by the state in 
question. In some states a special tax 
of one kind or another is found levied 
on insurance companies for some par- 
ticular purpose. In one state, for ex- 
ample, all of the taxes on life insur- 
ance premiums are placed into a sepa- 
rate fund avowedly for the support 
of the schools. In another state, 
every insurance company operating 
therein is subject to a special assess- 
ment of $50 which goes into a so- 
called school fund. Why is it more 
equitable to assess insurance com- 
panies for the maintenance of the 
schools in any state, than it would be 
to assess only the farmers in that 
particular state for the same purpose? 
The only sensible reply is that it 
would not be fair to tax only the 
farmers for this purpose, and that it 
is not fair to levy a special tax on in- 
surance either for a school fund. 
DO> 

N conclusion, it seems advisable to 

make a few further suggestions 
with reference to the improvement of 
state tax laws regarding insurance. 
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This has been done by so many others 
before us that no originality may be 
claimed for what is about to be said. 
In passing it might be well to say that 
what follows seems to be in accord 
with the views of experts in insurance 
taxation. Taxes on real and personal 
property of insurance companies 
should continue to be levied locally 
very much as at present, the assump- 
tion being that the general property 
tax which has been with us for so long 
a time is to continue for some consid- 
erable time longer. One can hardly 
endorse the premium tax as being 
fundamentally sound. Probably it 
will persist for a while in spite of its 
defects. Accordingly, pending the 
adoption of a more satisfactory basic 
plan of taxation than the premium 
tax, we believe an attempt should be 
made to have it standardized and 
made as nearly uniform as possible in 
all the states. This, of course, would 
be difficult of realization. The income 
tax also should be reduced to that 
point where the income which it 
would yield, plus certain license taxes 
and fees, would adequately support 
the various state insurance depart- 
ments. The numerous miscellaneous 
license taxes and fees might well be 
consolidated into a single tax which 
probably might well be much less than 
(Continued on page 26) 


Every Spring Season Brings New Reason Why Adequate Protection Against Windstorms Should Be Carried By the Property Owner 
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One Hundred and Ten Degrees Below Zero—A carbon dioxide han extinguisher putting out a fire in an electric motor by displacing the 
oxygen. The white “smoke” is finely divided carbon dioxide snow which has a temperature of 110° F. Inset. shows motor after fire has been 
extinguished. The white patches are carbon dioxide snow 


Carbon Dioxide to Combat Fires 


Results of Both Experimental and Practical Use of this Inert Gas Give 
It a High Efficiency Rating for Smothering Certain Types of Flames 


IRE needs oxygen. An inert 

gas can therefore be used to 

extinguish fire by depriving it 
of oxygen. If the oxygen content in 
air, normally twenty-one per cent, is 
reduced to twelve or fifteen per cent, 
flame dies out, and smoldering stops 
at eight per cent. 

Carbon dioxide is especially suit- 
able, because it is easily obtainable 
and relatively cheap. It does not 
damage the most delicate materials, 
and no added loss results as when 
water or chemicals are used. ' It does 
not short-circuit electrical equipment 
and the stream does not conduct cur- 
rent. It has no effect upon insulating 
material, and leaves no residue which 
has to be cleaned away. Stored as a 
liquid in pressure containers, it keeps 
indefinitely and does not freeze. 


Liquefied carbon dioxide in pres- 
sure containers was first suggested as 
an extinguisher about fifty years ago. 
Its use did not develop at first, simply 
because the gas could not be released 
quickly and completely. When the 
valve on an ordinary commercial cyl- 
inder is opened, the pressure is re- 


Reprinted from 
The Factory Mutual Record 
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duced, the liquid changes to gas, and 
the gas expands as it passes through 
the valve. Since expansion of any 
gas requires heat, the carbon dioxide 
becomes quickly chilled and soon so- 
lidifies, clogging the orifice and finally 
choking it completely. 


The first big stép was to overcome 
this clogging. It was done by extend- 
ing a so-called siphon tube to the bot- 
tom of the cylinder. This tube is 
open at its lower end and at its upper 
end leads into a special quick-opening 
discharge valve. With this arrange- 
ment, the pressure forces the carbon 
dioxide as a liquid directly to the dis- 
charging orifice. There is no clogging 
because expansion and chilling occurs 
only beyond the orifice. 


Permanent Piped Systems 


FTER rapid uninterrupted dis- 
charge had been made possible, 
permanent piped systems cf catbon 
dioxide were developed for the pro- 


tection of ships at sea. Fires in closed 
cargo holds are difficult to fight by 
ordinary means; carbon dioxide is 
retained in such enclosed spaces, per- 
meates throughout, reduces the ogy- 
gen, and smothers all fire. Experience 
has been favorable, and today hun- 
dreds of cargo and passenger vessels, 
oil tankers, and even pleasure yachts, 
are protected in this way. 


Such permanent piped systems use 
a battery of commercial-size cylinders 
with the special discharge devices. 
The cylinders contain fifty pounds of 
carbon dioxide which at normal 
temperatures is under about 750 
pounds pressure. Located outside, 
they are piped directly to discharge 
nozzles in the enclosure. The cyl- 
inder valves are operated either auto- 
matically or manually, by releasing 
weights which pull down each valve 
arm. This gives a quarter turn which 
opens the full pipe passage, allowing 
a battery of cylinders to be emptied 
in less than a minute. The liquid 
passes through the nozzles and then 
immediately gasifies and expands. 
Although this expansion chills the 





air, the extinguishing action is prin- 
cipally due to the reduction of the 
oxygen content. 


Any special industrial hazard, iso- 
lated in a separate small room of 
limited area, can be effectively pro- 
tected in the same way that the holds 
of vessels are protected. Two such 
systems in industrial plants have op- 
erated satisfactorily in actual fires. 
One protects the linseed-oil room at 
the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania; the other, the 
dry-cleaning room at the Boston Dye 
House, Malden, Massachusetts. Both 
systems are controlled manually from 
outside, and the cylinders are mount- 
ed on scales, with the beam arranged 
to ring an electric alarm if loss of 
weight occurs through leakage. 


In power houses, these systems are 
well suited for the protection of tur- 
bogenerators of the closed type, and 
for oil-switch rooms and transformer 
vaults. Protection for turbogenera- 
tors of the non-recirculating type re- 
quires tight automatic dampers in 
the air ducts to confine the carbon 
dioxide. 


A number of turbogenerators can 
be protected by a single battery of 
cylinders, with pipes leading directly 
into the machine casings or ventilat- 
ing ducts. The gas is discharged 


automatically by differential relays, 
which trip when an internal short 


circuit occurs. Automatic directional 
valves turn the gas into the proper 
machine. To prevent further arcing 
and to stop the generator, the relays 
also open the main and field switches 
and close the steam throttle. Addi- 
tional cylinders then discharge auto- 
matically at intervals, to compensate 
for leakage of carbon dioxide during 
the half-hour or so before the ma- 
chine, rotating by momentum, finally 
comes to rest. This is done to main- 
tain the carbon dioxide concentration 
long enough to give any incandescent 
material time to cool and to prevent 
any smoldering fire from again break- 
ing out. 
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A score or more of these power- 
house installations are in service or 
proposed, They are so recent that 
no real fire experience is yet avail- 
able, but tests have been satisfactory. 
The desired concentration of 30 per 
cent is obtained ten seconds after 
tripping and is maintained until the 
machine stops. Thereafter 20 per 
cent is ample and is maintained for 
an hour or more. 


Portable Extinguishers 


ORTABLE hand extinguishers 

were a logical development of 
the piped systems, The Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania did 
the pioneer work in their efforts to 
develop an extinguisher which, un- 
like water or chemicals, would not 
injure the delicate connections and 
small wires on telephone switch- 
boards. 

The hand extinguishers are smaller 
editions of the commercial-size cylin- 
ders. Two types essentially similar 
are on the market. Each has a drawn 
steel cylinder. Both hold about seven 
pounds of gas under 750 pounds pres- 
sure at normal temperatures. Each 
has a siphon tube, a quick opening 
valve, and a short hose leading to the 
nozzle orifice, which opens into a 
large cone or funnel for directing the 
stream. 

In use, the extinguisher is carried 
in the hand or slung over the shoulder. 
Opening the valve sends the liquid 
through the hose. At the nozzle it is 
broken into spray, which gasifies and 
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expands instantly, The heat taken for 
expansion chills some of the spray 
and converts it directly to solid 
“snow,” which has a temperature of 
—110° F. A white stream of “snow” 
mixed with gas issues from the funnel 
with a loud hissing noise, reaches five 
or six feet, enlarges into a cloud, and 
soon dissipates like a large jet of 
steam, Some solid snow collects, but 
rapidly changes directly to gas with- 
out “melting.” 

This stream of gas pushes away the 
air and sets up locally a highly con- 
centrated atmosphere of carbon di- 
oxide. Thus suddenly deprived of 
oxygen, a small light fire quickly goes 
out, while a fire which has taken good 
hold is likely to reignite later from 
glowing embers. The chilling effect 
of the “snow” is short-lived and or- 
dinarily plays only a minor part in 
extinguishment. 


Some skill is needed to handle these 
extinguishers effectively. They must 
be used quickly, because the period of 
effective discharge is short. Fires 
must be closely approached, since the 
stream reaches only five or six feet. 
They are not effective for deep-seated 
fires in ordinary combustible material, 
since they have none of the wetting 
action and relatively little of the cool- 
ing action of water or chemicals; or 
for extensive fires, since the carbon 
dioxide quickly dissipates. For these 
reasons, the carbon dioxide extin- 
guishers are unsuited for general use 
in home or industry and do not re- 
place foam and soda-acid. 





“Permanent piped systems use a 
battery of commercial-size cylinders 
with the special discharge devices. 
The cylinders contain fifty pounds 
of carbon dioxide which at normal 
temperatures is under about 750 
pounds pressure. Located outside, 
they are piped directly to discharge 
nozzles in the enclosure. The cyl- 
inder valves are operated either auto- 
matically or manually, by releasing 
weights which pull down each valve 
arm. This gives a quarter turn 
which opens the full pipe passage, 
allowing a battery of cylinders to be 
emptied in less than a minute.” 
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Protecting a 
Special Hazard 
—T ypical layout 
of carbon dioxide 
protection for ex- 
tra-hazardous 
rooms. 








To Confine Gas Until Fire Is Extinguished—A dry cleaning room pro- 
tected by a piped system of carbon dioxide. The shutters are designed to pre- 
vent leakage of gas in case windows should be broken by an explosion. 
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Type 
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Carbon 
Dioxide 
Equipment 
in a Power 


House 
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But they do have special uses. The 
gas penetrates the spaces and chokes 
any fire in massed electrical wiring. 
It is drawn in by the fanning action 
of motors and thus quickly reaches 
any burning insulation otherwise in- 
accessible. Ordinarily small electrical 
fires, seen early and easily approached, 
can be effectively smothered by these 
extinguishers, with no damage except 
that caused by fire alone. 

oOo 
ESTS by the Factory Mutual 
Laboratories show that they are 
also particularly suited for fires in 
alcohol dip tanks with surface area 
not over ten square feet. Foam is un- 
suitable because it dissolves in alco- 
hol, and water and chemicals cannot 
well be used because they tend to 

spread burning alcohol. 

The carbon dioxide extinguisher 
will also put out fires in small dip 
tanks of gasoline and similar liquids. 


Under favorable conditions and with 
skillful use, a ten-square-foot area 
can be extinguished. But because 
there is danger that fire will reflash 
over the extinguished portions and 
because heat makes near approach 
difficult, these extinguishers should 
not be planned for use with gasoline 
tanks of an area larger than five 
square feet. Spilled gasoline can also 
be easily extinguished unless too 
wide-spread. 

In these liquid fires, it is the ‘vapor 
which burns, and the flash point is the 
temperature at and above which the 
vapor is given off fast enough to sus- 
tain flame. For fires in low flash- 
point liquids such as gasoline and al- 
cohol, the chilling effect of the car- 
bon dioxide “snow” plays a relatively 
more important part, because it tends 
quickly to cool the surface layer so 
that no vapor is given off. Since this 
effect is temporary and fires will re- 


Courtesy Telephone 











Topics 
(Right). Testing 
a carbon-dioxide 
extinguisher on a 
telephone relay 
rack fire. 
(Left). Small 
portable type 
containing about 
seven pounds of 
liquefied carbon 
dioxide. Funnel- 
shaped discharge 
reduces the ve- 
locity and pre- 
vents dragging 
air along, causing 
too quick dilu- 








tion. 








fiash, only small tanks can be pro- 
tected by the ordinary carbon dioxide 
stream. 


Portable extinguishers mounted on 
hand trucks are also available in 
eighteen, forty, and hundred pound 
sizes. Their longer period of dis- 
charge makes them particularly suited 
for fire in large motors. 

For large dip tanks, foam is more 
dependable than the portable carbon 
dioxide extinguishers. ‘Foam _ has, 
however, the disadvantage of often 
ruining the dipping liquid, the re- 
claiming or replacement of which in 
large enamel or varnish tanks would 
involve considerable expense and in- 
convenience. For these special cases, 
a carbon dioxide system is being de- 
veloped which discharges the gas 
through perforated pipes below the 
liquid surface. The inflammable va- 
pors given off are thus mixed with the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Your State Property:... Is It Insured 


Comments On the Adaquacy 


of Provisions to Replace Public Property 


Which May Be Destroyed by Fire, Storm or Accident 


7 what extent do you insure 


state property against fire and 

other types of loss” was the 
question put by the author to the Bud- 
get Director of a certain middle west- 
ern state several years ago. “I’m glad 
you came in as I’m working on that 
right now and you may be able to give 
me some assistance” was the reply. 
And then he proceeded to describe the 
embarrassment which state officials 
experience when suddenly faced with 
the destruction by fire of uninsured 
assets. A state penal institution has 
gone up in flames not long before 
with a loss which well exceeded $300,- 
000. The need for replacement of 
this building was pressing so a spe- 
cial session of the legislature had to 
be called for the purpose of appro- 
priating the necessary funds. Obvi- 
ously, the cost of the fire was not 
measured by the actual value of the 
destroyed property. 

“Now if a thing like that happens 
again, the Governor and I will be in 
an extremely awkward predicament, 
so I have worked out the following 


By DAVID McCAHAN 


Assistant Professor of Insurance 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


plan for submission to our next legis- 
lature.” In substance this plan was 
to place one per cent of the annual 
amount appropriated for mainten- 
ance in a special fund from which fire 
losses would be paid. But further in- 
vestigation disclosed that the annual 
maintenance budget was $4,000,000 
and the combined fire losses for the 
preceding ten years in excess of 
$430,000. Moreover, a hasty survey 
of the buildings and contents owned 
by the state, which took into consid- 
eration values, occupancy, construc- 
tion and exposure, showed that only 
over a very long period of time, with 
no losses in the interim, could an an- 
nual appropriation of $40,000 ever 
be expected to provide an amount 
commensurate with the maximum loss 
which might be incurred at a single 
location. / 


RRESPECTIVE of the merits of 

his proposal for meeting the prob- 
lem presented by the fire hazard, this 
official had at least been aroused to 
the necessity of taking some steps to 
prevent a recurrence of previous ex- 
perience. But what private: corpora- 
tion with destructible values running 
into many millions of dollars would 
wait for a staggering loss. before de- 
vising some plan for safeguarding it- 
self? Truly, “what is eyerybody’s 
business is nobody’s. business” and 
what is everybody’s property would 
often appear to be nobody’s property 
at least so far as responsibility for its 
care is concerned. 


This is by no means an isolated in- 
stance for a survey of the forty-eight 
states reveals that nine of them—Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oklahoma and Rhode 
Island—carry no insurance on any 
property; five others — Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and 
Washington—insure only those build- 
ings subject to a particularly severe 
hazard, leaving the bulk of their pos- 
sessions uncovered; and another five 
—Colorado, Iowa, Oregon, South 
Dakota and Tennessee—have appro- 
priated emergency reserve funds 
which, as will be observed later, af- 
ford no real protection. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that five 
states—Alabama, Florida, North Da- 
kota, South Carolina and Wisconsin 
—have set up their own. self-insur- 
ance funds; and the remaining twen- 
ty-four are insured with private com- 
panies, though two of them—New 


Capitel Buildings of Colorado (Top), Minnesota (Left) and Utah (Right) 
Types of Impressive State Houses Characteristic of America 
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Jersey and Vermont—are building up 
emergency funds with the intent of 
discontinuing insurance in course of 
time. The legislature in Texas has 
passed directory resolutions opposing 
the insurance of state property with 
private carriers but has not been able 
to convince executive officials that 
this view is sound. 

Before private insurance carriers 
may write coverage on public prop- 
erty they must be authorized to do 
business in the state. This brings 
them under the supervision and regu- 
lation of the state insurance depart- 
ment. As readers are for the most 
part already familiar with the nature 
of their services, we shall leave them 
and turn our attention to the funds 
which have been specifically created 
by various states for. protection of 
their property. 


Emergency Reserve Appropriations 


TRICTLY speaking, emergency 
reserve appropriations have no 
proper place in a discussion of types 
of insurance for they lack the funda- 
mental principles which must under- 
lie any true plan of insurance under- 
writing. In short they are but emer- 
gency funds built up over a number 
of years by legislative appropriations 
or sums set apart only for the time 
during which appropriations are bud- 
geted, any balance reverting to the 
general treasury at the expiration of 
that period. Their primary aim is 
not to distribute the risk ‘and thus 
avert heavy financial loss but to pro- 
vide a source from which means may 
be readily obtained for reconstruction 
in case the legislature is not in ses- 
sion. One official expressed the pur- 
pose of this type of fund by saying 
it was merely to avoid inconvenience 
until an appropriation could be se- 
cured, as his state didn’t need insur- 
ance for it was rich and could afford 
to pay its own losses. Nevertheless. 
so many other state officials as well 
as legislators and taxpayers assume 
these funds constitute insurance that 
they merit attention if only to show 
why they should not be so classified. 
Colorado enacted a law in 1925 de- 
signed to create a fund of $250,000 
by annual increments of $40,000, and 
at the same time prohibited the plac- 
ing of insurance with private carriers. 
The initial appropriation was never 
forthcoming from the general treas- 
ury since means were not available. 
A somewhat similar measure passed 
in Oregon the same year provided for 
appropriations of $25,000 each in 1925 
and 1926 and thereafter an annual 
sum of $50,000 until a maximum of 
$300,000 should be reached. Private 
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insurance on state property was like- 
wise forbidden. The first $25,000 ap- 
propriated was consumed almost im- 
mediately by a $25,700 fire loss to the 
Oregon Agricultural College. Some 
years ago Tennessee set apart a fund 
of $75,000 to meet losses on eleemosy- 
nary institutions. This has been main- 
tained almost intact. 
QOS 
LTHOUGH still retaining their 
coverage with regular insurance 
companies, New Jersey and Vermont 
have set out to establish emergency 
funds by annual appropriations of 
$50,000 and $10,000 respectively. On 
December 31, 1926, the former ap- 
proximated $250,000 and by June 30, 
1927, the latter totalled $117,843. 
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Iowa follows the practice of ap- 
propriating $100,000 biennially and 
South Dakota $150,000 annually with 
the proviso that any unused amounts 
revert to the general treasury at the 
time the next session of the legisla- 
ture convenes. For the biennium 
terminating in 1922, the Iowa ap- 
propriation lacked $172,878 of cov- 
ering the losses but the South Dakota 
appropriation sufficed to meet all 
losses during the period from 1919 
to 1926 inclusive. 


Emergency reserve appropriations 
do not fall within the jurisdiction of 
the state insurance department but 
are subject to the control of some 
state board or commission such as the 
State Auditing Board in Colorado, 
the Executive Council in Iowa or the 
State Board of Control in Oregon. 

The types of losses which these spe- 
cial funds are intended to meet vary 
quite widely. In Colorado, only fire 
losses are contemplated, whereas in 
New Jersey fire and earthquake, in 
Tennessee fire and tornado, in South 





Dakota fire, lightning and tornado, in 
Oregon fire, flood or othef casualty, 
and in Iowa all providential losses 
fall within their scope. 

Some fervent prayers for the ade- 
quacy of these funds may have been 
offered at the time they were created 
but there is no other indication of any 
concern as to their sufficiency. For 
example, $53,000,000,$15,000,000 and 
$12,000,000 were the respective ap- 
praised values of burnable property 
belonging to the states of Colorado, 
Oregon and South Dakota according 
to recent figures, and in Iowa the 
buildings, livestock and _ personal 
property possessed by state institu- 
tions (as soldiers and orphans homes, 
hospitals, reformatories and peni- 
tentiaries), excluding everything else, 
aggregated $15,000,000 in 1926. Yet 
the top limit for any one of the funds 
in these four states is $300,000. 

Of course, all these values in any 
state are not concentrated at the same 
location, but there is nevertheless a 
considerable congestion of them at 
the capitol. It must also be admitted 
that in some states much money has 
been tied up in monumental buildings 
of fire resistive construction but even 
these are not immune from various 
kinds of loss. Moreover, penal insti- 
tutions or those designed for the care 
of the mentally unbalanced are sub- 
ject to a very serious hazard, espe- 
cially if the construction is not of the 
best. Accordingly, there would ap- 
pear to be sound warrant for the as- 
sertion that emergency reserve ap- 
propriations not only do not consti- 
tute insurance or afford any real pro- 
tection to taxpayers but furthermore 
do not even guarantee that their 
avowed aim of rendering unnecessary 
special legislative sessions will be at- 
tained. 


Self-Insurance Funds 
S contrasted with the funds just 
discussed, property insurance 
funds operated on the basis of recog- 
nized insurance principles have been 
established by seven states, but those 
of Michigan and Minnesota are no 
longer functioning, due to the fact 
that their respective legislators did 
not see fit to continue the appropria- 
tion of premiums. Of the other five 
located in the states of South Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, Florida, North Da- 
kota and Alabama, that of South 
Carolina is the oldest, having entered 
the field in 1900, the others following 
in 1903, 1917, 1919 and 1923 in the 
order named. 
The Florida, North Dakota and 
Wisconsin funds are administered by 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Plans to Revise Calendar 


League of Nations Working on Ways and Means to Make Adjustment of 
Distribution of Days, Weeks and Months to Better Advantage 


VERY business man has had oc- 
casion frequently to deplore the 
inefficiency of our calendar, and 

considerable attention has been given 
of late to proposed schemes to make 
the days of the week, the months and 
the years behave themselves for pur- 
poses of accounting, compilation of 
statistics and the like. — 


At the request of the League of 
Nations a national committee for the 
United States was formed to consider 
the calendar question, and report its 
conclusions to an international body. 
Among the members of the American 
committee are Dr. G. K. Burgess, 
Chief Bureau of Standards for the U. 
S. Department of Commerce; Dr. 
Max O. Lorenz, Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; George Eastman, Presi- 
dent, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Chairman ; Haley Fiske, President of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Mrs. John D. Sherman, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


Commenting on the proposal Mr. 
C. LeRoy Austin of L. S. Ayers & 
Co. of Indianapolis, in a speech be- 
fore the Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, summed up the arguments for 
and against the revised calendar in 
the following, which is directly quot- 
ed from the proceedings of the Con- 
gress recent convention in Boston: 


Of all the plans submitted to the 
League of Nation’s Committee, the 
“International Fixed Calendar” de- 
vised by Moses B. Cotsworth seems 
to be the one outstanding proposal 
which meets the needs of business and 
other interests and has the largest 
number of supporters. 


This calendar consists of thirteen 
standard months of 28 days each or 
four full weeks, the lst always on 
Sunday and the 28th always on Sat- 
urday. The new month will be in- 
serted between June and July as at 
that time the change will cause the 
least confusion with respect to the 
seasons and make for the least aver- 
age displacement of familiar dates. 


The 365th day will be between Sat- 
urday, December 28th and Sunday, 
January Ist, and will be known as 
“Year Day.” In like manner, in Leap 
Year, the extra day will be placed be- 
tween Saturday, June 28th and Sun- 


day, the first day of the new month 
and called “Leap Day.” 

It is suggested that the new month 
be called “Sol.” 


This calendar overcomes all the 
defects obtaining under the present 
calendar and has the following ad- 
vantages over the present calendar. 





FEBRUARY. 


SEPTEMBER. 











The Familiar Old Calendar Is Now Under a 
Heavy Fire of Criticism. 


All months would be equal, having 
exactly the same recurring twenty- 
eight week-days. 

The day of the week would always 
indicate the monthly date, and con- 
versely, the monthly date would indi- 
cate its week-day name. 

Both day and date could be recorded 
on clock and watch dials. 


The complete four weeks would 
exactly quarter all months, harmoniz- 
ing weekly wages and expenses with 
monthly rent, accounts, etc. 

Pay-day would recur on the same 
monthly date which would facilitate 
both business and home life. 


Each week-day would recur on its 
four fixed monthly dates, thereby 
making more regular the weekly and 
monthly work, payments, production, 
etc. 

All periods for earning and spend- 
ing would be either equal to or an ex- 
act multiple of each other. 


Holidays and other permanent 
monthly dates would always occur on 
the same week-day. 


Every month-end would coincide 
with the week-end. Fractions of 
weeks at month-ends would cease. 

The month of exactly four weeks 
would obviate many of the adjust- 
ments now necessary between four 
and five-week months. All months 
would be comparable without any ad- 
justments being made for unequal 
days or unequal number of weeks. A 
great amount of clerical work would 
be eliminated in the preparation of ac- 
counting and statistical reports in gov- 
ernment, business, scientific, health 
and home affairs. 

The reckoning of lapse of time for 
interest and other purposes would be 
greatly simplified; e. g., lst month, 
10th, to 6th month, 20th; as 28 x 5 = 
140 + 10, would be 150 days. 

All holidays could be placed on 
Monday with advantage both for in- 
dustry and workers. 

Easter could be fixed, which would 
be of benefit to churches, to certain 
industries, and.to schools. 

As there would be thirteen monthly 
settlements during the year, instead 
of twelve, there would be a faster 
turnover in money, the same volume 
of business could be handled with 
less money, resulting in considerable 
saving. 

There would be a saving of money 
in printing of calendars and of time 
in referring to calendars. 

The Cotsworth or International 
Fixed Calendar plan has the follow- 
ing disadvantages : 

The number 13 is not divisible by 
2, 3, 4 or 6. : 

The quarters of the year do not 
contain a whole number of months. 

There would be 13 monthly clos- 
ings, reports and statements instead 
of 12, with one blank-day (Leap-year 
2 blank days). 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Calvin Coolidge on the Mutual 
Principle 


HE problem of what to do with our living ex-presi- 

dents has been discussed by the press from time to 

time and more or less facetiously. It is not, per- 
haps, a very serious problem. The type of man the 
American people elect to the presidency is not likely to 
be much at a loss for occupation, if he desire it, when he 
steps from the White House. 


_Col. Roosevelt found ample opportunities for the exer- 
cise of his many-sided and restless personality. William 
Howard Taft went to the bench of the Supreme Court, 
and as Chief Justice continues to serve the nation in a 
capacity for which his eminent ability and judicial tem- 
perament fit him in a peculiarly high degree. Woodrow 
Wilson, unhappily, left the office of president in broken 
health and Warren G. Harding died in harness. 


Calvin Coolidge survived the strenuous ordeal, and 
seems physically fitter than when he took upon his slight 
shoulders the burden of the greatest republic in the world. 
Doubtless many avenues for the employment of his ad- 
ministrative capacity and the investment of his expe- 
rience will open to him, and he will be embarrassed only 
by the task of choosing. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that in one instance he has displayed no hesitancy. 
When the New York Life insurance company invited 
him to become a member of its board of directors his 
acceptance was prompt. The company, as everybody 
knows, is organized on the mutual basis, and this fact 
appears to have made special appeal to former President 
Coolidge. 


In his reply to the invitation, addressed to Mr.. Darwin 
P. Kingsley, president of the New York Life, he wrote: 


“Believing that life insurance is the most effective in- 
strumentality for the promotion of industry, saving and 
character ever devised, that a well managed mutual com- 
pany is a cooperative society for the advancement of the 
public welfare, and that, as one of the leaders in this 
national economic movement the New York Life insur- 
ance company may justly be called a public service insti- 
tution, I accept the nomination you have tendered me to 
become a member, of the board of directors of your 
company, and if elected I shall be glad to participate, in 
its administratian _” 
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HESE views correspond so thoroly with those 

which this Journal has urged upon its readers that it 
is most gratifying to have them thus clearly expressed by 
a man so well informed and so representative of what is 
wise and sound in American life. 


No man is better able to judge of the value of a na- 
tional economic movement than the former president, who 
marked his regime by inculcating the spirit of thrift and 
efficiency in a government which had but lately emerged 
from the hectic and extravagant living of war time. He 
knows the worth of saving, not merely to the individual, 
but to the nation-wide community. True prosperity is 
based upon a sound thrift. 


Mr. Coolidge, by his statement, adds his name to the 
long list of illustrious Americans who have favored the 
mutual principle. The fact that men high in the councils 
ot the nation 1n every decade of its history have been out- 
spoken for the mutual idea must mean that mutuality 
has a fundamental appeal to the keenest minds of the 
country. 


While the statement referred to had to do with life 
insurance, the underwriting of the duration of the human 
machine has in reality precisely the same essentials as 
casualty or fire insurance—the gathering of experience, 
the making of rates, the management of funds, the pay- 
ment of losses. 


It is in the management of funds that an insurance 
company most reveals whether it is worthy of the confi- 
dence of the public. There are no values created in in- 
surance, as there are in manufacturing enterprises. The 
values are only held in trust after they have been col- 
lected. Thus all insurance is in its essence mutual. No 
matter whether a company is organized under a stock 
or mutual plan, the policy holders really insure each 
other and the company merely manages the details of 
the agreement. In the case of mutual management, the 
surplus over and above the payment of losses and neces- 
sary expenses and creation of reserves is returned to the 
policy holders. This is not true of stock insurance. 


Long ago the public demanded that life insurance be 
placed on a mutual basis and now over 90% of life pol- 
icies are written by mutual companies. The dividends 
refunded by these companies have become an established 
part of the estimate of the cost given to a prospective 
policy holder. And these same dividends are a source 
of substantial satisfaction when received at the end of 
the fiscal year. 


Dividends on life policies are thus regarded as a fixed 
benefit to the public, and the even larger dividends ac- 
cruing from mutual fire and casualty policies are becom- 
ing more and more appreciated. Life is, of course, 
more precious than property, but it is no surprise to the 
initiated that the mutual principle has functioned in the 
life insurance field with the same entire success that has 
characterized mutual fire insurance since its establish- 
ment in America by Benjamin Franklin in 1752. 


Experts employed by some of the largest concerns in 
the world, to determine what kind of insurance should 
be taken out on vast properties, have given the mutual 
principle and mutual management their complete sanc- 
tion. The trend of the day is toward closer co-operation, 
and in no other line of commercial endeavor is the cutting 
of unnecessary expense, and the giving of better service 
so manifest as in mutual insurance. 


Mutual insurance has only to be understood to be ac- 
cepted as the logical, practical, safe and economical 
method of covering all hazards. 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


E were seated at the round-ta- 

V \ ble in the eighteenth floor din- 

ing room of the Knife and 

Fork club. In case you may not have 

heard of the organization I may ex- 

plain that it is just another of the 57 

varieties of lunch clubs which are 

among the curious social growths in- 
digenous to these United States. 


Its chief virtue lies in the fact that 
its members do their own talking as a 
rule. The general practice of other 
clubs, as you know, is to have them 
talked to by an invited speaker, and 
to limit their own expression to such 
classics of vocal music—alleged—as 
“T’m a little prairie flower.” The 
American business man singing his 
childish ditties between mouthfuls of 
pie is a spectacle which invariably 
leaves me torn between mirth and 
pathos. 


But in the Knife and Fork club we 
eschewed such infantile diversions. 
Instead we devoted ourselves to dis- 
cussion of whatever topic might 
chance at the moment to be upper- 
most. The universe was our field, and 
we settled its problems whenever we 
met. Unhappily they seldom remained 
settled. 


It was Winston Merrifield, a manu- 
facturer of notions—so-called—who 
launched the day’s conversation. 


“T suppose,” said he, “that all you 
fellows have read the President's dis- 
sertation on law enforcement. He 
certainly handed those newspaper 
men a lot of straight talk. In my op- 
inion the newspapers,” and he glanced 
significantly at Timothy Smith, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Ruggedview 
Reporter, “‘are in great degree respon- 
sible for the lawless spirit abroad in 
the land.” 

SOD 


T was this sort of challenge with 

which most of our discussions be- 
gan. In long years of frequent round- 
table sessions we had learned the art 
of prodding the other fellow into re- 
tort. 


Timothy did not hesitate. 


“Is that so?” he rejoined, a little 
sarcastically. “Now my impression 
is that the President merely used the 
press convention as a means of talk- 
ing to just such men as Merrifield and 
the rest of you. If you were half as 
much interested in the. problem of 
law and crime as the newspapers we 





The Citizen and the Law 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


would soon be on the way to solving 
it. If it were not for us editors who 
keep you informed concerning condi- 
tions and urge you to get out on pri- 
mary and election day to do your 
duty, heaven knows what would be- 
come of the country.” 

“That’s all right enough,” answered 
Merrifield, “but you fellows are in- 
terested in crime as a means to circu- 
lation. You spread stories of it all 
over your first page. You deaden the 
public conscience by familiarity with 
evil. You encourage the weak-minded 
to think that it is a short-cut to fame. 
You cast a glamor over the bold gun- 
man until he seems to be a hero.” 

“Well, if we use crime as a means 
to circulation the only reason is be- 
cause fellows like yourself would 
sooner read crime stories than news 
of the good that is being done in the 
world. The novelists and book pub- 
lishers have discovered that—look at 
the flood of crime and detective fic- 
tion which has inundated the land,” 
Smith came back. 

“Pot calling the kettle black,” 
chimed in Alf Porter, the Rugged- 
view banker. “But go to it. This is 
good.” 

DOD 


ae O,” vetoed Fritz Hagenbach, 
agent for a half-dozen mutual 
insurance companies. “We're not 
going to get anywhere on this line of 
controversy. The fact is everyone of 
us will have to plead guilty of more 
or less contributing to the situation 
which the President pictured—unless 
it be Parson Solberg, and come to 
think of it | am not so sure of him. I 
saw him sitting on his front porch 
last Fourth of July watching his 
youngsters setting off fire-crackers 
contrary to the city ordinance. I 
guess there’s not a fellow in the group 
whose conscience is wholly clear.” 


“Well, what’s the answer?” de- 
manded Merrifield, who had precipi- 
tated the argument. 


“The answer,” said Hagenbach, “‘is 
that if you and I are what the Presi- 
dent terms ‘citizens with a sense of 
responsibility for their country’ we 
have got to pull ourselves up with a 
short rein, and make a new vow of 
allegiance to law. I am glad to hear 
the President say that he accepts the 
burden of promoting enforcement. 





Now if he does that, the least you and 
I can do is to accept the burden of en- 
couraging obedience—beginning with 
ourselves. I am tired of the way we 
have been passing the buck to the po- 
lice and the judges, the prosecuting 
officers and the state’s attorney. Our 
attitude is too much that of saying, 
“Whatever I can get away with is all 
right. It-is up to you to catch me at 
it if you can. That’s what you are 
hired for.’ 

“You know I don’t pose as a moral- 
ist, but my ordinary sense of decency 
and social obligation impells me to 
protest against the doctrine of ‘se- 
lective disobedience’ which a lot of 
fellows have been preaching, and a 
lot more have been practising. This 
notion that you are justified in break- 
ing a law you don’t like, or a law that 
you think is unwise or even unjust is 
all wrong. No democracy can be op- 
erated on that basis. And if that hits 
any of you around this table don’t ask 
me to apologise. The apologies are 
due from you—to your: country.” 
Fritz was warming to his theme. 


owoa 


” OLD on,” broke in Dennis 

O’Brien, who had been silent 
thus far. “Didn’t we break a law we 
didn’t like when this nation was 
started on its glorious career? How 
about the Boston tea party and the 
revolution ?” 


“True enough,” replied Fritz. “We 
broke a law. which was imposed upon 
us by other authority than our own, 
and which we had no power to amend 
or repeal. And I hope we would do 
it again, if necessary, and as boldly 
and openly and bravely, daring all 
consequences, as did our forefathers. 
But that is quite a different thing 
from pulling down the blinds or hid- 
ing behind a screen to break a law we 
don’t like, which was made by our 
own authority and. which we have the 
power to amend or repeal. Of course 
if any fellow wants to start a revolu- 
tion, openly, bravely, inviting all the 
dangers it involves for him—that is 
at least self-respecting.” 

There was a thoughtful quiet. Then 
Merrifield spoke. 


“Fritz is right, I guess. Fellows, I 
move the sense of this round table is 
the President ought to be supported 
by our obedience to law.” 

The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 
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Floods Have Occured in Widely Separated Regions. 
an example (Left at Top) of the damage done to a bridge which went 
down when a dam burst in Ontario, Canada. 


Here is 


Smoke Rolls Over Broadway. Making a spectacle for millions of city 
workers this fire (Left at Bottom) ruined a museum building. 


Photos by P. & 


RECENT SCENES 


“Talkie” Studio Makes a Fiery Picture. This new C 
sound-stage building in Hollywood (Center at Top) went up 
in smoke in a hurry. 


No Fatalities, But Many Injured when passe” car 
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NES OF HAVOC 


Cyclonic Winds in New Jersey. Gales of tremendous 
up (Center) force recently unroofed houses and uprooted 
giant trees. 


passenger cars (Center at Bottom) were derailed in Georgia. 


Flames Call Out All of City’s Fire Fighters. The Peoria Market 
building (Center at Top) burned with such rapidity that other nearby 
big buildings were threatened. 

An Unceremonious Call of an Airplane resulted when the pilot 
lost control of his machine (Right at Bottom) and crashed into a cottage 
roof, surprising everybody concerned. 
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State Property 


(Continued from page 12) 


the state insurance commissioner or 
other official acting under his direc- 
tion whereas the Alabama and South 
Carolina funds are in charge of the 
Board of Administration and of the 
Sinking Fund Commission respec- 
tively. 

Although the Alabama and Florida 
funds cover only state buildings and 
their contents, those of North Dakota 
and South Carolina require certain 
political subdivisions to insure public 
property with them, and that of Wis- 
consin permits such subdivisions to 
obtain their insurance from the state 
if their officials so desire. However, 
the Wisconsin fund insures only forty 
per cent of the county, ten per cent of 
the city and a very small proportion 
of the school district property within 
its borders. The Florida fund writes 
fire coverage only while those of Ala- 
bama, North Dakota and Wisconsin 
include ‘tornado protection as well 
Windstorm insurance is also granted 
by the South Carolina fund without 
additional charge though fire and 
lightning coverage appear to be all 
that the law establishing the fund 
was meant to include. 


In determining the premium to be 
charged, the universal practice is to 
ascertain the rate at which regularly 
admitted stock companies would have 
been willing to write the business. The 
full amount of that rate is then levied 
by the Florida, South Carolina and 
North Dakota funds, except on rural 
school property (a class for which 
state insurance is not compulsory) in 
the last named state, that being writ- 
ten at twenty per cent less in order to 
compete with county mutuals which 
largely control such business. In 
Wisconsin the fund only assesses sev- 
enty-five per cent and in Alabama 
sixty per cent of the stock rate unless, 
in the latter state, reinsurance is tc 
be carried when the proportion is 
raised to eighty per cent. 


Indefinite maintenance of rates at 
these levels is not necessarily contem- 
plated although acts initiating the 
Florida and Wisconsin funds embody 
no qualifying provisions. In North 
Dakota, however, as soon as the bal- 
ance in the fund equals ten per cent 
of the amount at risk, the rate is to 
be lowered to such a point as will ju 
maintain that balance. The original 
limit upon the size of South Caro- 
lina’s fund was $1,000,000 but prem- 
iums do not cease on any individual 
risk until they have been paid for at 
least five years even though such 


‘ 
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premiums increase the balance beyond 
the stipulated figure. Consequently, 
although the million dollar mark was 
passed in 1926, the fund is still col- 
lecting premiums on many risks. 
Whenever the Alabama fund exceeds 
$500,000, dividends are to be paid. 
OD 


XPENSES of administration for 

the various funds range between 
2.5 and 6.5 per cent of net premiums, 
but the ratios are not adjusted for 
office quarters and the services of va- 
rious state officials which are supplied 
free. Moreover, all funds are wholly 
tax-exempt. These facts must be 
considered when making any com- 
parisons of state fund rates with those 
of private carriers. The matter of 
collateral services should not be over- 
looked either. Thus to take the case 
of fire prevention activities alone, we 
find there is no consistent effort ex- 
erted by the funds to locate and mini- 
mize the hazards of fire although 
several funds provide for inspections 
which appear to be purely perfunc- 
tory. Were private companies to in- 
sure the same risks, it is not incon- 
ceivable that their representatives 
could offer suggestions as to hazards 
which might be removed at little cost 
but effect a substantial reduction in 
the premium rate. This has been the 
experience of many commercial and 
industrial concerns whose officials 
have therefore concluded that fire 
prevention pays in dollars and cents. 

The values of limiting liability on 
large risks to a reasonable sum is 
recognized by conservative insurance 
companies, and reinsurance is effected 
on the excess. The Alabama, Florida 
and North Dakota funds likewise re- 
insure part of their liability although 
North Dakota fund officials have re- 
quested legislative authorization for 
discontinuing the practice. Reinsur- 
ance contracts on South Carolina 
risks caused such heavy losses to re- 
insurers that they were all terminated 
by the latter in 1927 and the fund 
is now endeavoring to effect new 
reinsurance connections. Wisconsin's 
most valuable building is the State 
Capitol appraised at $7,000,000 but 
insurance on it with the fund is lim- 
ited by law to $500,000. The maxi- 
mum liability on any other individual 
risk is $1,000,000 so in light of the 
fund’s financial status and previous 
record, its failure to carry reinsur- 
ance since 1923, to some, scarcely ap- 
pears justifiable. 

Without entering into the details 
of the various reinsurance plans em- 
ployed by the three funds mentioned, 
one serious shortcoming may be cited. 





They aim to limit the amount which 
the fund will retain on risks of vari- 
ous types of construction but permit 
large congestion of values at certain 
locations which might be subject to 
a conflagration hazard. To illustrate 
with but two instances, the Florida 
fund retains $864,740 ofthe $1,600,- 
215 insurance on the University of 
Florida, and the North Dakota fund 
$1,488,556 of the $1,818,568 on its 
State Hospital for the Insane. 


At the close of the calendar year 
1926 or fiscal period ending therein, 
the balances in the various funds 
ranged from $64,461 in Alabama to 
$1,436,553 in Wisconsin. The record 
of the former fund has been char- 
acterized throughout by a high loss 
ratio so that but a small balance re- 
mains as a factor of safety. Despite 
the fact that the latter now shows a 
large surplus, it is of interest to re- 
call that it was insolvent during its 
early years as a result of the Capitol 
Building fire. Heavy losses in the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1914 and 
June 30, 1916 again caused it to run 
a deficit. 

When state property alone is cov- 
ered, it is immaterial whether the 
state specifically guarantees the solv- 
ency of the fund, except that a pro- 
vision in the act authorized the pay- 
ment of any shortage from the 
general treasury may obviate the 
necessity of waiting for a definite ap- 
propriation to offset the deficit. Such 
features are found in the Alabama 
and Florida laws, with a limitation of 
$100,000 upon the amount thus avail- 
able in the former state and with 
provision for repayment in both. The 
state guarantee is of special signific- 
ance in those states which extend 
their coverage to the property of 
political subdivisions, but it is found 
only in the Wisconsin act although 
North Dakota’s law stipulates that 
claims which can not be settled for 
lack of the means shall be payable 
ninety days after the close of the 
subsequent legislative session from 
any amount appropriated for the 
purpose. Which may mean much or 
little. The Wisconsin fund invoked 
its privilege of drawing upon the 
treasury in 1903 and 1904 but has 
since returned these loans. 


A Taxpayer's Problem 


N concluding this review, it is in- 
teresting to note that property 
subject to fire loss which is owned by 
all states combined is worth probably 
one billion dollars. A substantial 
proportion of this lies within the 
bounds of those nineteen states which 
( Continued on page 25) 
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Mountain Roads With Their Sharp Turns Demand More Than the Usual Amount of Caution from Auto Drivers 


Uniform Laws As Auto Problem Solution 


Provisions of Vehicle Code and Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance 
Sponsored by National Conference of Street and Highway Safety 


NE of the major objectives of 
O its entire safety campaign, in 
the estimation of the Nation- 
al Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, is affecting uniformity 
in the laws and regulations con- 
trolling the actual driving practices 
of motor vehicle operators. 

When motoring was in its in- 
fancy and the cars of a pioneer age 
rarely traveled beyond their home 
neighborhoods, varying or conflict- 
ing rules of the road did not consti- 
tute a problem of first importance. 
As individual motorists steadily 
pushed back their horizons, how- 
ever, town and city limits passed 
under their feet and the crossing of 
State boundaries gradually became 
commonplace. Confusion began to 
appear instanter, for the tourist be- 
came a menace to himself and to the 
traffic of all places he drove 
through. What the touring drivers 
knew was the legal and proper 
thing to do at home might prove a 
serious breach of the law a few 
miles away. 

The necessity for non-co@tradic- 
tory and generally impr8ved“triv- 
ing rules became increasingly ap- 
parent. General practice brought 
about some uniformity in State 
laws governing driving, but the 


By A. W. KOEHLER 


Secretary, National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety 


PART II 


need of a definite framework for a 
law that could be made acceptable 
in all States became glaringly ap- 
parent. To the task of providing a 
common ground for all States in 
this respect the National Confer- 
ence addressed itself. The result 
was the drafting of “A Uniform 
Act Regulating the Operation of 
Vehicles on Highways.” This is 
the act on which the Model Muni- 
cipal Traffic Ordinance is based and 
with which it is in complete har- 
mony. Thus the act provides the 
basis for uniform state laws and the 
ordinance for uniform municipal 
enactments. 


One of the first rules of the road 
laid down in this model statute re- 
lates to driving while intoxicated. 
In practice it has been found that 
juries are reluctant to convict a first 
offender when conviction means a 


‘ jail sentence and too often, conse- 


quently, the defendant is acquitted. 
This act provides the alternative of 
a heavy fine, but under it imprison- 
ment for a second offense is manda- 


tory. Revocation of license is also 
stipulated. 

The act defines reckless driving 
as “wilful or wanton operation of a 
motor vehicle in a manner that en- 
dangers life, limb or property” and 
provides severe minimum penalties, 
increasing with subsequent viola- 


tions. 
QO 


IDESPREAD disparity in 

State laws fixing speed limits 
is dealt with in exemplary fashion 
by the Uniform Act which is in ac- 
cord with the findings of experts 
who are a unit in recognizing the 
unfairness and inadequacy of abso- 
lute maximums. This act sets forth 
as the basic speed law the proposi- 
tion that operators of vehicles shall 
at all times drive at a careful and 
prudent speed, not greater than is 
reasonable and proper, having due 
regard for the traffic, surface and 
width of the highway and of any 
other conditions then existing. In 
further emphasis the section de- 
clares that no person shall drive 
any vehicle at such a speed as to 
endanger life, limb or property. As 
a guide to the judgment of both op- 
erators and enforcement officers 
and courts, the section sets forth 
prima facie limits graduated from 
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15 to 35 miles an hour, the latter 
applicable in open territory. Higher 
speeds are permitted but the burden 
is placed upon the driver in such 
case to show that conditions war- 
ranted it. 

Section 5 requires any driver ap- 
proaching an interurban or steam 
railway grade crossing to bring his 
vehicle to a complete stop before 
traversing the crossing if a clearly 
visible and positive signal is at the 
time giving warning of the imme- 
diate approach of a train or car. The 
section also authorizes the proper 
authorities to designate particu- 
larly dangerous crossings at which 
vehicles must come to a complete 
stop at all times. 

Speed limits according to weight 
and tire equipment are left to the 
discretion of the States as also is 
speed limitation on bridges. Drivers 
of police, fire and hospital vehicles 
are exempt from speed restrictions 
without, however, authorizing them 
to throw aside restraint and endan- 
ger others unnecessarily. 

Specific rules for driving on the 
right side of the highway, keeping 
to the right at crossings, giving on- 
coming vehicles at least one-half of 
the traveled portion of the roadway 
if possible, and for overtaking and 
passing are laid down in separate 
sections. Full responsibility is im- 
posed on the operator of the over- 
taking vehicle to do this only when 
it can be done with complete safety 
to all concerned. The operator 
overtaken, however, must cooper- 
ate in giving the overtaker reason- 
able opportunity. Following so 
closely as to risk danger of collision 
is also forbidden. 

In the absence of markers to the 
contrary, Section 17 requires oper- 
ators intending to turn to the right 
at an intersection to approach it in 
the traffic lane nearest the right 
hand side of the highway. Similarly 
those intending to turn to the left 
must approach the intersection in 
the lane nearest the center line of 
the highway and shall furthermore 
pass to the right of the center of the 
intersection. 

The act authorizes a single arm 
extension signal to indicate that 
the operator is about to change his 
course, whether he intends to start, 
stop or turn in either direction. 

OOD 
N the much debated subject of 
O right of way the act says: 
“The operator of a vehicle ap- 
proaching an intersection shall 
yield the right of way to a vehicle 
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which has entered the intersection. 
When two vehicles enter an inter- 
section at the same time, the oper- 
ator of the vehicle on the left shall 
yield the right of way. 

“The operator of a vehicle with- 
in an intersection intending to turn 
to the left across the path of any 
vehicle approaching from the oppo- 
site direction may make such left 
turn only after giving a signal as 
required by law, and after affording 
a reasonable opportunity to the 
operator of such other vehicle to 
avoid a collision.” 


An important feature of the right 
of way rule is that it requires the 
one party to yield the right of way 
but does not authorize the other to 
take it. This wording places upon 
each operator the responsibility of 
avoiding a collision if possible. 


Section 19 also contains a general 
provision defining the respective 
rights of motorists and pedestrians. 
Except at policed or signaled inter- 
sections, the pedestrian shall have 
the right of way on crosswalks but 
shall yield the right of way to vehi- 
cles at all other points in the road- 
ways in built up sections. 

Driving through safety zones is 
prohibited at all times and drivers 
must draw out of the way of ap- 
proaching fire apparatus. Through 
highways protected by stop signs 
are legalized by the act and rigid 
rules are laid down for passing 
street cars. Section 27 requires that 
brakes must be effectively set and 
motors stopped on standing vehi- 
cles. Safe driving on mountain 
highways is defined and coasting 
with gears in neutral forbidden. 
Rules for stopping in event of acci- 
dent and reporting details are spe- 
cific. 

The remainder of this Uniform 
Act is given over to defining legal 
size, weight, construction and 
equipment of vehicles in accordance 
with the most enlightened engi- 
neering thought for the promotion 
of the public safety. 


S>o-> 


ROM the beginning of its work 

it has been the consensus of the 
Conference that to the several 
States should be reserved the broad 
general control of motor vehicle op- 
eration. Accordingly, attention was 
first concentrated upon formulating 
a Uniform Vehicle Code having 
this end in view. It was equally ap- 
parent that municipalities are con- 
fronted with special problems that 
no State law could or should aspire 





to cover, and so the conference next 
undertook formulation of a Model 
Municipal Traffic Ordinance. This 
is so drawn that it can be utilized as 
a sound framework by any city or 
town in building legal regulations 
governing the use of motor vehi- 
cles in such centers and supplying 
a remedy for the traffic evils with 
which it may be harassed. Several 
hundred cities have already adopted 
this course and with gratifying re- 
sults. 


The Conference started with the 
premise that the Model Ordinance 
should. be in complete harmony 
with the State Code. Study of the 
problem next indicated that there 
was not, after all, such a wide fund- 
amental divergence in municipali- 
ties but that many standard provi- 
sions could well be applied to those 
of all sizes. A tentative draft of the 
Model Ordinance was distributed to 
public officials, particularly police, 
citizens organizations and other in- 
terested groups throughout the 
country with invitations for criti- 
cism. Some suggested changes 
found in the responses were incor- 
porated in the final draft, which 
contains twenty-five essential fea- 
tures, as follows: 


1. Recommends the creation of an of- 
ficial traffic body in each city to co-ordi- 
nate all municipal agencies in matters of 
traffic regulation, control and enforce- 
ment. 


2. Recommends the establishment of 
a division of traffic engineering and the 
employment of a city traffic engineer in 
cities where there is a serious traffic 
problem, 


3. Recommends the adoption of uni- 
form official traffic signs, signals and 
pavement markings. 


4. Recommends the installation of 
traffic control signals on streets where 
traffic is heavy in order to speed up the 
movement of vehicles and safeguard pe- 
destrians. 


5. Provides that where traffic signals 
are used the movement of traffic shall be 
directed by the words “Stop,” “Go,” and 
“Caution” or “Wait” or by the use of 
colored lights. 


6. Where colored lights are used, red 
shall indicate “Stop,” green shall indicate 
“Go” and yellow shall indicate “Caution” 
or “Wait.” 


7. Provides that pedestrians shall be 
given the right-of-way over vehicles at 
all crossings, except where traffic is reg- 
ulated by an officer or signals. 


8. Provides that pedestrians shall 
yield right-of-way to vehicles at all places 
other than crossings, but drivers of ve- 
hicles must always exercise due care for 
safety of pedestrians. 


9. Provides that where traffic is con- 
trolled, pedestrians must yield right-of- 
way to vehicles proceeding under a “Go” 
signal, while vehicles must yield to pe- 
destrians who are crossing or have 
started to cross under a “Go” signal. 


10. Provides rules regarding driving 
past street cars and provides that vehi- 
cles must not remain on street car tracks 
after the street car has signalled. 

11. Provides that railway trains and 
street cars shall not block the streets. 

12. Provides that vehicles shall not 
stop in certain specified places on streets. 

13. Provides for the establishment of 
loading zones for passenger and freight 
vehicles, also for bus stops and taxicab 
stands. 

14. Prohibits buses and taxicabs from 
parking in places other than designated 
stands or zones, except that they may be 
permitted to stop at other places to take 
on or let off passengers. 

15. Provides that parking shall be en- 
tirely prohibited in certain places and 
that parking time shall be limited in cer- 
tain designated places. 

16. Provides that no vehicle be per- 
mitted to park in such a manner that less 
than ten feet of the width of the road- 
way is left available for the free move- 
ment of traffic. 

17. Prohibits all-night parking. 


18. Prohibits the use of a vehicle on 
the streets for the primary purpose of 
displaying advertising. 

19. Provides that all vehicles shall 
keep on the right side of the street, and 
that slow moving vehicles keep as closely 
as possible to the right curb, except 
where conditions make it impracticable. 

20. Provides that right turns shall be 
made from the right hand curb and that 
left turns shall be from the traffic lane 
nearest the center of the street. In mak- 
ing left turns vehicle shall pass to the 
right of the center of the intersection, 
unless otherwise directed. 

21. Provides that all left turns shall 
be made on the “Go” signal, unless other- 
wise directed by a police officer. 

22. Provides that running around 
shall be prohibited unless movement can 
be made in safety and without - backing 
or interference with other traffic. 

23. Provides that vehicles emerging 
from alleys or private driveways shall 
stop before proceeding across sidewalk. 

24. Provides that all vehicles shall 
come to a stop before entering a 
“through street.” 

25. Provides that vehicles left unat- 
tended on street shall have brakes set 
and engine stopped, and that parked ve- 
hicles shall be equipped with proper 
lights at night. 


As in the case of the Uniform 
Code the framers of the Model Or- 
dinance recognized that there 
should be in the Ordinance suff- 
cient elasticity to render it reme- 
dial of specific local traffic condi- 
tions. Accordingly, the Ordinance 
has been so drawn that it can be 
made applicable to any municipal 
situation without sacrifice of its 
sound fundamental principles. 

DsOSa> 


INCE the American people have 
taken such pride in the mass 
production of automobiles that in- 
dustry’has developed into a colossus 
which is a wonder of the modern 
world. As a nation the United 
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States may well be called complete- 
ly motor-minded and the material 
benefits which have accrued to all 
sorts and conditions of men, wo- 
men and children are fully appar- 
ent. The splendor of this achieve- 
ment is not duplicated, however, 
when even a cursory survey is made 
of general traffic facilities and pro- 
vision for the training and control 
of perhaps 50,000,000 persons who 
drive motor vehicles. 

Traffic fatalities were increasing 
annually at an appalling rate when 
the National Conference was or- 
ganized in 1924 and while there are 
reasons for real encouragement in 
the fact that the annual increase in 
automobile fatalities now is smaller 
both in percentage and in actual 
numbers than five years ago, cer- 
tainly these changes do not justify 
any lessening of effort. Rather, they 
are a challenge for even more in- 
tensive labor to urge all states and 
cities to adopt effective traffic con- 
trol through uniform laws. Figures 
already available prove what can 
be done. 

Three groups of States illustrate 
in striking fashion the value of 
modern vehicle legislation and ad- 
ministration. The North Atlantic 
States, from Maine to Maryland, 
showed an increase of 76 per cent 
in automobile fatalities from 1920 
to 1927. The Middle Western 
States, from Ohio to Nebraska, 
omitting two for which statistics 
are not available, show an increase 
of 134 per cent during the same pe- 
riod. The Southern States, from 
Virginia to Louisiana, omitting 
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three for which figures are not 
available, show an increase of 259 
per cent. 

The smaller accident increase in 
the Northeastern States exists in 
the face of a 176 per cent increase 
in motor vehicle registration, as 
compared with 137 per cent regis- 
tration increase in the Middle West. 
In the South, the registration in- 
crease was 210 per cent against an 
accident increase of 259 per cent. 

The respective conditions in these 
groups of States are eloquent ex- 
pressions of what scientific traffic 
control can achieve. The North- 
eastern States, having had to grap- 
ple with the problem over a longer 
period, have gone furthest in motor 
vehicle legislation. While their 
laws still lack uniformity in impor- 
tant respects, in general they em- 
brace a large part of what has been 
deemed essential and has been in- 
corporated in the Uniform Vehicle 
Code. All save one or two of the 
Northeastern States have thor- 
oughly organized motor vehicle de- 
partments and all but one or two 
have mandatory examinations of 
applicants as a prerequisite to the 
granting of drivers’ licenses. 

The States of the Middle West, 
also having numerous large cities 
and rapidly growing traffic, like- 
wise have achieved some progress 
in vehicle legislation. A number of 
them have not yet seen the value 
of fully organized and centralized 
administration of the motor vehicle 
law and none of them has thus far 
established a drivers’ licensing sys- 
tem. with examination as a manda- 


a Even: the Clanging Fire Truck Does Not Always Have a Clear Right of Way 
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tory requirement. In general this 
group may. be, said to be interme- 
diate between the Northeastern and 
Southern groups in the develop- 
ment of motor vehicle control and 
also intermediate in regard to the 
accident rate. 

The Southern group in general 
having fewer large cities, fewer 
good roads and less severe traffic 
conditions, has made less progress 
in motor vehicle regulation than 
either of the other groups and the 
result shows in the comparative ac- 
cident records. 

2S 
T is the settled opinion of the 
National Conference that the li- 
censing of new drivers only after 
examination as to their fitness is the 
most important provision of the 
Uniform Code. It is not claimed 
that examinations will eliminate all 
unsafe drivers. It is fully recog- 
nized that some of the most compe- 
tent drivers are dangerous, using 
their skill to trifle with the rights 

and safety of others. 

This does not alter the fact, how- 
ever, as the records of some East- 
ern motor vehicle commissioners 
show, that as high as 25 per cent of 
the candidates for licenses fail to 
pass upon the first examination. and 
that on subsequent examinacions 
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all save two'or three per cent of 
these meet. the requirements. This 
is held to indicate clearly that 
many candidates first come up for 
examination when they are incom- 
petent either because of inexpe- 
rience or lack of knowledge of traf- 
fic regulations and would therefore 
be unsafe on the highways at that 
time. Subsequently they practice 
driving and learn the regulations in 
order to qualify. The fact that 
every new driver is required to 
learn the rules and demonstrate 
that he knows the fundamentals of 
safe driving is a source of real pro- 
tection to the public. 

The proof of this has been estab- 
lished by statistics which show that 
the automobile fatality rates in nine 
States having drivers’ license laws 
with examination of new drivers, 
enforced by a centralized State de- 
partment, average more than 20 
per cent lower, since the passage of 
such laws, than would have been 
anticipated on the basis of the prior 
experience of the same States and 
the experience of the non-license 
law States over the same period. 
The States showing this favorable 
record include California, Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey,, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


F, reneeeg municipal regula- 
tions and competent adminis- 
tration of them are second only in 
importance to effective State laws 
and efficient State administration. 
Some cities such as St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Missouri, by virtue of 
extraordinary effort, have .shown 
good records in spite of unusually 
high accident rates on the rural 
highways. These good records are 
the exception, however, and in gen- 
eral conditions in the cities are 
parallel to those of the States in 
which they lie. 


The San Francisco Traffic Sur- 
vey Committee, consisting of a 
group of leading business men and 
traffic experts, after a few months 
experience with the new traffic code 
in that city, reported: 


“Reduction in accidents since the 
code went into effect range from 30 
to 40 per cent in the records of 
three companies operating 50,100 
and 400 motor vehicles respectively. 
The Market Street Railway Com- 
pany reports a reduction of 24.7 
per cent in pedestrian accidents and 
coroner’s records show no fatal ac- 
cidents in the central traffic district 
since the ordinance went into ef- 
fect. A saving of $2,000,000 a year 


(Continued on page 24) 


Not the Autoist’s Fault Apparently But Still a Hazard That Must Be Reckoned With In Many Localities 
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Mutual Pioneer of Kansas 
Passes Away 


F. MINGENBACH, widely 
known in the insurance world, 
and especially prominent in mutual 
circles in Kansas, died on April 20. 
He was born at Willoughby, Ohio, 
February 9, 1856, receiving his edu- 
cation in the public schools and later 
graduating from De La Salle Col- 
lege, Toronto, Canada. 

After finishing college he went into 
the wholesale drug business at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In 1883 he answered the 
call of the west and went to Kiowa 
County, Kansas, where he entered 
the lumber business and freighted 
lumber to several towns in southwest 
Kansas. 

Later he, with Mr, C. P. Fulling- 
ton and Henry Watson, laid out the 
town of Greensburg, Kansas, Mr. 
Mingenbach becoming its first Mayor. 

With these two associates he or- 
ganized the First Bank in Greens- 
burg, and of which he was chosen 
president. Later he operated a group 
of lumber yards and a cattle ranch in 
Kiowa county. 

In 1903 he was called to McPher- 
son, Kansas, to assume management 
of the Farmers Alliance Insurance 
Co. having previously been one of 
its agents. 

He was instrumental in organizing 
the McPherson County Hospital, 
serving as its Secretary-Treasurer 
for many years ; was President of the 
Home State Bank of McPherson, 
owned and operated extensive farm- 
ing lands in western Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Mr. Mingenbach was married to 
Julia J. Millieur of Cleveland on 
February 9, 1887 and- was the father 
of four children, Eugene C., Paul M., 





Cc. F. MINGENBACH 


Lillian J. and Leo A. His first wife 
died in 1916, and he was later mar- 
ried to Maude S. Drake, to which 
union two children were born, John 
J., and Ruth Marie. 

Hundreds of friends in all parts of 
the country regret deeply the great 
loss to themselves and to the insur- 
ance public, in the passing away of 
this: vigorous exponent of the mutual 
idea. 


Indianapolis Mutual Club 


HE Indianapolis Chamber of 

Commerce is the headquarters of 
a new organization recently formed 
by mutual insurance men of Indian- 
apolis. Each Wednesday noon the 
members of this club, which has been 
named the Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation, lunch together and spend an 
hour in discussing insurance matters. 


The membership, which now totals 
fifty, is composed of officers, direc- 
tors, and employees of mutual insur- 
ance companies or associations, other 
than life, domiciled in the city of In- 
dianapolis, including mutual compan- 





ies maintaining branch offices therein. 
The officers are: President, D. Ray 
Higgins of the Farmers Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company; Vice- 
President, E. A. Burtzloff of the 
American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Miss Marie Larrick of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies; Committeemen, G. 
E. Beall of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, and W. 
H. Bradley of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 


pany. 
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The. purpose of the club is to study 
insurance in all of its phases through 
special lectures and open discussions, 
and to promote a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and good fellowship between the 
different offices represented. 


With the coming of approximately 
one thousand mutual men to attend 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies Convention in 
Indianapolis, next October, this club 
has a large field for activity, and from 
present indications the Indianapolis 
visitors will be royally entertained. 


Changing Calendar 
(Continued from page 13) 


The introduction of a year of 13 
months requires a change in estab- 
lished customs. 

Comparison with previous years 
would be upset during the first year 
under the new calendar. 

Commenting on these disadvan- 
tages, it may be said that it is not nec- 
essary to divide the year by three or 
six ; thus the first two objections re- 
solve into the one objection that the 
end of quarters and half-years do not 
coincide with month-ends. 

Under the proposed calendar, the 
quarters and half-years would end 
with the week on April 7, Sol 14, 
September 21, December 28. In this 
country and most other countries the 
number of quarterly transactions is 
relatively very small when compared 
with the number of monthly transac- 
tions. 

There would be additional clerical 
work necessary in preparing thirteen 
monthly statements, instead of twelve, 
but the great saving due to the elimi- 
nation of the various adjustments now 
necessary on account of variable 
months would more than offset this 
additional work. This has been the 
experience of concerns who use a 13- 
period year for their accounting rec- 
ords. 

Regarding the fourth objection, 
any calendar change would involve a 
change in customs and a change would 
be desirable only if the advantages 
which have been enumerated above 
outweighed the disadvantages. 

It would be desirable to make the 
change from the present calendar to 
the International Fixed Calendar in 
1933, since in that year January 1 
falls on Sunday. 

There are hundreds of prominent 
endorsers of the International. Fixed 
Calendar of thirteen twenty-eight day 
months in various lines of activity, 
including banking, education, science, 
industry, insurance, transportation, 
merchandising, etc. 








“& 
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Uniform Auto Laws 


(Continued from page 22) 


in the cost of automobile ‘accidents 
is being made for vehicle owners of 
San Francisco by reason of the new 
traffic regulations.” 


The San Francisco ordinance is 
in the closest harmony with the 
Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance 
and it is reported that in Los An- 
geles, after the adoption of similar 
traffic measures, there was an in- 
crease of about 30 per cent in the 
movement of traffic on the streets. 


The imperative need of carefully 
drafted traffic ordinances is only too 
apparent in any American city 
where improvement along the lines 
of the Model Ordinance has not al- 
ready been made. Translated into 
dollars and cents and leaving aside 
the human factors, the efforts put 
forth in a number of cities have al- 
ready proved their worth. 


A recent survey of traffic delays 
in downtown Boston resulted in the 
estimate that they cost the com- 
munity approximately $25,000,000 
a year, not counting the losses re- 
sulting from accidents amounting 
to more than $2,000,000 annually. 
Chicago’s cost of traffic congestion 
has been estimated to exceed $600,- 
000 a day with that of New York 
more than $1,000,000 a day. The 
national bill was conservatively es- 
timated by a committee of the Na- 
tional Committee on Street and 
Highway Safety at the stupendous 
total of $2,000,000,000 a year. 


ono 


HE number of cities which are 
attacking their traffic problem 
in a whole-hearted and compre- 
hensive manner is increasing. Chi- 
cago has been one of the pioneers. 
During the last three years there 
has been conducted there a survey, 
paid for by the business men of the 
city, which has been the means of 
determining actual facts about traf- 
fic conditions in the congested 
areas which have been such as to 
make remedial measures possible. 
The result has been a distinct im- 
provement in the traffic situation in 
the Loop district. One large store 
reported that a year after improved 
parking regulations went into ef- 
fect it had a 15 per cent increase in 
business, while traffic movement 
has been speeded up by 25 to 50 per 
cent. 
Substantiation of the contention 
that modern vehicle legislation and 
improvement in the accident record 
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go hand-in-hand is found in a dis- 
cussion of “Automobile Hazard in 
Cities and its Reduction,” by Pro- 
fessor William J. Cox before the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. 


Professor Cox developed a ma- 
thematical formula showing the au- 
tomobile hazard or the probability 
of each motorist becoming involved 
in an accident, taking into account 
population, street mileage, and 
other elements. He then tested his 
formula against actual accident 
records as shown by the claims set- 
tlements of the casualty insurance 
companies and found it to be very 
nearly correct. But his work also 
developed another striking fact. 
The cities in States having modern 
motor vehicle laws showed a gen- 
eral average of automobile hazards 
fully 25 per cent less than those in 
cities without such modern laws 
and administration. 


There is not lacking, if it were 
needed, a direct economic argument 
for sound vehicle legislation. Pro- 
fessor Cox found, for example, that 
the annual automobile accident loss 
in one of the New England states 
was $16,000,000 less than would be 
expected from general experience 
throughout the country, this 
amount comparing with about $1,- 
000,000 for the annual cost of ad- 
ministering the motor vehicle law. 
In other words, it seemed to be 
worth $15,000,000 a year to that 
state, aside from humanitarian con- 
siderations, to have modern cont 
of its automobiles and their drive: 


President Hoover, who was the 
chairman of the conference held 
last March, said: 

“This proposed Code was formulated 
with the widest cooperation of those hav- 
ing understanding and experience in 
these matters, with a view to advancing 
uniformity in our traffic laws and regu- 
lations. The urgency of such action re- 
quires no emphasis from me. It has been 
demanded from every State in the Union. 
Without uniformity in essential laws and 
regulations, reduction in loss of life, per- 
sonal injury and property damage upon 
our streets and highways is virtually im- 
possible.” 

Next to the elementals of life— 
food, clothing and shelter—it may 
be doubted whether the American 
man, woman or child is confronted 
with any material concern of more 
direct personal association than 
that of which the automobile is the 
symbol. Nothing has shaped with 
such thorough certitude the course 
of our present civilization. No one 
is exempt from the effects of the 
unending multiplication of motor 






driven vehicles upon the streets and 
highways of the land, whether he 
be owner, driver or pedestrian. 
With an annual automobile fatality 
rate of at least 25,000 it is actually 
a matter of life and death. It is 
the personal concern of every in- 
habitant of the United States. 


That the traffic problem is uni- 
versal is, accordingly, self-evident. 


It has been the purpose of this 
series to bring about an under- 
standing of what can be done every- 
where to solve this most vital of 
problems. First, it must be under- 
stood that the Uniform Code and 
Model Ordinance are not revolu- 
tionary, but the carefully drawn 
consensus of the most reliable ex- 
perience of the whole country. They 
are not founded upon the arbitrary 
opinion of any individuals or 
groups but upon the carefully 
weighed judgment of many and 
sometimes conflicting interests 
whose assistance was_ utilized. 
While in most cases best results 
can be obtained through careful ad- 
herence to the structure of the Uni- 
form Code and Model Ordinance as 
guides to legislative reform, they 
are both of sufficient flexibility to 
prove applicable to any local con- 
ditions. 

There are times when dictatorial 
methods have been recommended 
to deal with certain disordered 
phases of our national business and 
social life, but Americans have con- 
fidence that in the long run steadier 
and more certain progress will be 
made by the method of organized 
cooperation. The key to this prog- 
ress lies in the system which en- 
courages individual initiative and 
at the same time recognizes that 
mutual benefit is to be secured 
through cooperation and exchange 
of information. Herein lies the 
heart of what can be done about 
the traffic problem. 


The individual can begin playing 
his part by becoming soundly in- 
formed, but he can most effectively 
make his influence felt toward the 
remedy of condition in combination 
with other individuals. Civic groups 
of all sorts have been mightily ef- 
fective in hastening the revision of 
inadequate traffic laws along 
proven lines. 


There is also a great advantage 
in having a group of men in differ- 
ent walks of life work together in 
the study of the factors entering 
into solution of a given traffic prob- 
lem. A really representative cen- 


tral committee serves as a clearing 
house for ideas and insures even 
justice all around. Experience has 
shown that some street railways 
would like to take all automobiles 
off car-line streets. Some _ inde- 
pendent bus people would like to 
do away with the street car. Some 
retailers would like to have people 
who drive to their offices prohibited 
from parking in the streets but 
would like to have their customers 
allowed to park ad lib. There are 
innumerable other _ inevitable 
clashes of interest in every com- 
munity when reforms of traffic con- 
ditions are under examination, but 
by getting together and working 
together these groups usually ar- 
rive at a plan reasonably satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

The National Conference recom- 
mended that in all States where 
such steps have not already been 
taken bills should be introduced in 
the Legislatures designed to bring 
the existing laws into conformity 
with the Uniform Vehicle Code and 
that such bills should be accorded 
the active support of civic organi- 
zations of every kind. 

In cities, the best plan for bring- 
ing about the adoption of the Model 
Municipal Traffic Ordinance or in- 
corporating in the existing regula- 
tions such portions of it as may be 
necessary to achieve uniformity 
with other communities, has usu- 
ally been found to be formation of 
a central committee representing 
all interests. For best results this 
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committee should include delegates 
from the Chamber of Commerce or 
Board of Trade, the local automo- 
bile club, the automotive industry, 
the traction, bus and taxicab in- 
terests, the police and other public 
agencies such as school authorities, 
park and planning commission, 
street and engineering departments 
and other such elements of muni- 
cipal life as can contribute to a 
well-reasoned solution of the local 
traffic problem. 

Supported by enthusiastic public 
opinion it should be the duty of 
this body to adapt the Model Ordi- 


‘nance to local needs without sacri- 


fice of the fundamental require- 
ments and rules which make it the 
most reliable guide to effective or- 
dinance reform, eliminating at the 
same time the widespread bewild- 
erment which is now the portion of 
the driver in strange areas. This 
accomplished, every effort should 
be directed toward securing favor- 
able and early action by the proper 
governing body. 

One of the biggest bargains on 
the counter before the American 
people today is that offered by the 
adoption of up-to-date methods of 
dealing with the street and highway 
traffic problem. The cost is not 
great; the purchase—human lives 
and happiness—priceless. 


State Property 
(Continued from page 18) 
carry little or no insurance, or which 
have no protection other than that 
afforded by emergency reserve appro- 
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priations. Even when a self-insur- 
ance plan has been instituted, it is 
frequently, as we have observed, open 
to criticism in some particulars and 
has not always afforded the sound 
guarantee which true insurance 
should give. 

Many legislators and taxpayers in 
these states appear indifferent to the 
significance of these facts, and even 
investors, who will not buy mortgages 
or bonds of private concerns unless 


destructible assets are fully insured, 


do not manifest the same concern 
when buying public securities simply 
because the taxing power, rather than 
the buildings or equipment for which 
the proceeds of a loan are expended, 
guarantees the payment of principal 
and interest. 


SoS 


His Fortune 
“Let me tell your fortune, mister.” 
“How much?” 
“Half a dollar.” 
“Correct, to a cent.”—Boston Transcript. 


Wrong Medicine 
“T hear Jones fell down on his pharmacy 
examination.” 


“Yes—he got mixed on the difference 
between a club and a Western sandwich.” 


—American Legion Monthly, 


Artist—How do you like this picture? 
Visitor—H’m—it might be worse. 


“Sir, I hope you will withdraw that state- 
ment.” 


“Very well; it couldn’t be worse.”— 
Answers. 


Floods Do More Than Damage Property In Their Path—They Interfere With Many Phases of Commercial Activity 










































































Complete List of 
Commissioners 


B tes personnel of many state in- 
surance departments has changed 
within the past few months, and to 
bring the list up to date we publish 
the following tabulation of execu- 
tive heads. 
Alabama—Geo. H. Thigpen, Montgom- 
ery. 
*Alaska—W. G. Smith, Juneau. 
Arizona—Amos A. Betts, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—J. S. Maloney, Little Rock. 
California—Chas. R. Detrick, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Colorado—Jackson Cochrane, Denver. 
Connecticut—Howard P. Dunham, Hart- 
ford. 
Delaware—James G. Shaw, Dover. 
Dist. of Columbia—T. M. Baldwin, Jr., 
Washington. 
Florida—W. D. Knott, Tallahassee. 
Georgia—W. A. Wright, Atlanta. 
Hawaii—H. C. Hapai, Honolulu. 
Idaho—D. C. Neifert, Boise City. 
Illinois—Geo. Huskinson, Springfield. 
Indiana—C. C. Wysong, Indianapolis. 
Iowa—R. A. Yenter, Des Moines. 
Kansas—Charles F. Hobbs, Topeka. 
Kentucky—Bush Allin, Frankfort. 
Louisiana—J. J. Bailey, Baton Rouge. 
Maine—W. D. Spencer, Augusta. 
Maryland—Harrison Rider, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Merton L. Brown, Bos- 
ton. 
Michigan—C. D. Livingston, Lansing. 
Minnesota—Garfield W. Brown, St. Paul. 
Mississippi—Ben S. Lowry, Jackson. 
Missouri—J, B. Thompson, Jefferson 
City. 
Montana—G. P. Porter, Helena. 
Nebraska—J. L. Kizer, Lincoln. 
Nevada—Ed. C. Peterson, Carson City. 


New Hampshire—John E. Sullivan, Con- 
cord. 


New Jersey—Frank H. Smith, Trenton. 
New Mexico—J. H. Vaugh, Santa Fe. 
New York—Albert Conway, Albany. 
North Carolina—Dan C. Boney, Raleigh. 
North Dakota—S. A. Olsness, Bismarck. 
Ohio—C. S. Younger, Columbus. 
Oklahoma—Jess G. Read, Oklahoma 
City. 
Oregon—Clare A. Lee, Salem. 
Pennsylvania—M. H. Taggart, Harris- 
burg. 
Porto Rico—J. G. Gallardo, San Juan. 


Rhode Island—P. H. Wilbour, Provi- 
dence, 


South Carolina—Sam B. King, Colum- 
bia. 


South Dakota—Don C. Lewis, Pierre. 


Tennessee—Albert S. Caldweli, Nash- 
ville. 


Texas—W. A. Tarver, Austin. 
Utah—J. G. McQuarrie, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—Robt. C. Clark, Montpelier. 
Virginia—Joseph Button, Richmond. 
Washington—H. O. Fishback, Olympia. 


West Virginia—Edgar G. Lawson, Char- 
leston. 


Wisconsin—Milton A. Freedy, Madison. 


Wyoming — Theodore Thulemeyer, 
Cheyenne. 
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New Officers of the 


Northwestern Mutual 





J. H. EDWARDS 





M. D. L. RHODES 


NE marked characteristic’ of the 
genius of F. J. Martin who re- 
cently passed away, was his ability to 









develop men. A tribute to this quali- 
ty is seen in the facility with which 
those in the organization of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion have stepped into the breach 
made by the death of the company’s 
president. 

Mr. M. D. L. Rhodes, for many 
years the Northwestern’s secretary, 
has been elevated to the presidency 
and Mr. J. H. Edwards is Chairman 
of the Board. This vigorous and 
growing company is to be congratu- 
lated on the worth of these new ex- 
ecutives, who may well be expected 
to carry on successfully the work 
which Mr. Martin so ably started. 


Automotive and Casualty 
Meetings 

UCCESS from both the stand- 

points of attendance, and of in- 
teresting proceedings, marked the 
spring meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Compa- 
nies, and the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies at Old Point Comfort, Va., on 
April 25 to 27th. 

The three day session was filled 
with important meetings of commit- 
tees, and discussions of various mu- 
tual topics, to say nothing of a golf 
tournament that developed keen com- 
petition. 

Among those who made addresses 
were Mr. S. Bruce Black, Mr. Chas. 
E. Hodges, Jr., Mr. P. W. A. Fitzsim- 
mons, Mr. R. A. Wheeler, Mr. C. N. 
Jacobs, Mr. Owen B. Augspurger, 
Mr. A. Shirley Ladd, Professor. C, A. 
Kulp and Mr. Sam ‘L. Kelley. ', 


Insurance Taxes 

(Continued from page 7) 
the same total of such taxes at the 
present time. Finally, the plan of levy- 
ing special taxes upon insurance and 
insurance companies for the purpose 
of defraying the general expenses of 
government should be made unpopu- 
lar to the point of necessitating the 
abandonment of the plan by the va- 
rious states. This probably could be 
accomplished by educating the insur- 
ing public up to the point where they 
would come to a realization of the 
fact that they rather than the com- 
panies actually pay the tax. 


Total Loss 

Two lawyers, both decidedly down in 
the mouth, were talking things over.— 
“Well, how’s business?” the first asked. 

“Terrible. I just chased an ambulance 
twenty miles and when I got there the 
prospect was dead and he had no family 
or heirs.” 

x * * 

Yokel to traffic cop—“Where can I 
find a nice, large, airy room cheap?” 

Cop “Turn left thru a red light and 
I'll be glad to fix you up.” 
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Current Legislation 


Bills Affecting Insurance Introduced In Various States 


OVERNOR Moody recently 
(5 called a special session of the 

Texas legislature which con- 
vened April 22nd and was scheduled 
for thirty days. In his call Governor 
Moody submitted several subjects for 
consideration and reserved the right 
to submit additional subjects during 
the session. The Governor has since 
submitted to the legislature several 
insurance questions, one of which is a 
recommendation for the enactment of 
statutes to regulate the organization 
and business of mutual insurance 
companies, and another a recommen- 
dation for legislation to amend the 
present law relating to the use of co- 
insurance clauses on policies of fire 
insurance. During the regular ses- 
sion the legislature passed a bill ex- 
tending the use of the co-insurance 
clause, which the Governor vetoed. 

Several insurance bills have already 
been introducd. 

Senate 37, by Moore and Love, is 
a bill to regulate insurance com- 
panies. A companion bill, House 78, 
has also been introduced. 

House 50. By Mauritz. Provides 
for an income tax on individuals, 
fiduciaries, corporations, joint stock 
companies and associations residing 
or doing business in Texas. 


House bills 106, 108 and 109 intro- 
duced by Mauritz amend the insur- 
ance laws so as to impose a tax of 
2% on premiums collected by fire, 
marine and casualty companies. 


At the present time mutual fire 
companies pay a tax of one-half of 
one per cent and casualty companies 
pay a tax of two and six-tenths per 
cent upon their premium receipts. 


Adjournments 


The legislatures of the following 
states have adjurned: 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Maine 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Montana Utah 

Nevada Vermont 
New Hampshire Washington 
New Jersey West Virginia 
New Mexico Wyoming 


The legislatures of several other 
states will soon be called to meet in 
special session. 

Georgia will meet in regular session 
June 26th for a period of sixty days. 








Florida 

HE legislature of, Florida con- 
vened April 2nd for a sixty-day 
session. Governor Carlton in his 
message stressed the importance of 
raising revenue and as a result sev- 
eral bills increasing insurance taxes 
have been introduced. Florida is one 
of the very few states which have no 
workmen’s compensation laws. A 
compensation measure has been in- 
troduced in each branch of the pre- 

sent legislature. 
Senate 58. Introduced by Wagg. 
Provides compensation for disability 


or death resulting from injuries aris- 
ing out of and in the course of em- 
ployment. Provision is made for 
employers and employees to elect 
whether they shall come under this 
act or not. Employers shall secure 
the payment of compensation by in- 
suring the payments of such compen- 
sation with any stock company or 
mutual company or association auth- 
orized to do business in the State of 
Florida, or by furnishing satisfactory 
proof to the commission of financial 
ability to pay, and receiving authority 
from the commission to pay such 
compensation directly. 

House 73 is a companion bill to 
Senate 58. 


So. many amendments have been 
attached to these bills, including a 
state insurance fund feature, that 
they are probably dead for this ses- 
sion. 


Senate 210. Levies a tax of 4% 
on the gross amount of premiums col- 
lected from policyholders in the state. 
This act applies to insurance com- 
panies of every kind except fraternal 
and benevolent associations. A re- 
port showing the gross amount of 
premiums received shall be made to 
the State Treasurer by every insur- 
ance company on or before the first 
day of each and every month. Any 
company failing to make this report 
or failing to pay the tax shall have 
its license revoked. This tax is in 
addition to any other taxes which 
may be levied upon such insurance 
companies. Senate 210 has been re- 
ported unfavorably. 


House 357, a companion bill, is 
still in committee. 


Senate 220. Introduced by King. 
Increases the premium tax on insur- 
ance companies from the present rate 
of 2% to a rate of 3%. Reports ad- 


versely. 


House 301. Introduced by Booth. 
Requires all policies issued by fire 
and/or tornado insurance companies 
upon risks in the State of Florida to 
be signed by some legally licensed 
local agent of the insurer, located and 
doing an insurance business in the 
town, city or locality where the risk 
is located. If there is no agency in 
such town, city or locality, then such 
policy shall be signed by an agent 
located and doing business nearest 
and most convenient thereto. Penalty 
for violating this act—revocation of 
license. 
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Carbon Dioxide 
to Combat Fires 


(Continued from page 10) 


inert carbon dioxide and burning soon 
stops. Some of these systems are al- 
ready installed at enamel dip-tanks in 
several automobile plants. They are 
a promising development and practi- 
cal experience should show their real 
worth. 

Periodic recharging of cylinders is 
not necessary, but the weight should 
be checked at intervals and any gas 
lost through leakage should be re- 
plenished. This and complete recharg- 
ing is done by shipping to any plant 
which manufactures carbon dioxide, 
or, where facilities are available, di- 
rectly from any ordinary commercial 
cylinder. 

Carbon dioxide is not poisonous, as 
is sometimes commonly supposed ; but 
like any inert gas, it can cause suffo- 
cation by reducing the oxygen content 
of the air. A condition dangerous to 
the operator is, however, very un- 
likely to be reached in the normal use 
‘of these extinguishers. 

Conclusions 
ERMANENT piped systems of 
carbon dioxide, pending actual ex- 

perience, appear to be the best form 
of protection for enclosed turbogen- 
erators, extinguishing fire effectively 
and without damage. Their expense 
is warranted for large power-house 
installations or for large important 
units in industrial plants. Smaller 
single units can be protected by the 
simpler, less expensive perforated 
water pipes and the usual means of 
automatically cutting off the current 
by differential relays. 
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These piped systems also give 
quick, efficient protection for small 
enclosed manufacturing rooms of 
special hazard and limited area. 

Portable hand extinguishers of car- 
bon dioxide-are the best type for tele- 
phone switchboard fires in their early 
stages. 

They are also the best type for fires 
in small dip tanks containing alcohol. 
They can extinguish fires in other liq- 
uids, but are less sure and therefore 


-léss desirable than foam, due to their 


short range and short period of dis- 
charge, the rapid dissipation of gas, 
and the skill needed in handling. Then 
their cost is higher. Where damage 
by foam is an important objection, as 
with expensive varnishes, they can be 
used to advantage. 

The hand carbon dioxide extin- 
guishers are good for small electrical 
fires easily approached, and especially 





for motor fires, causing no damage. 
Near important electrical equipment, 
they can well hang side by side with 
carbon tetrachloride extinguishers, 
which have a greater range and are 
better for the more stubborn fires or 
those out of reach of the short range 
of the carbon dioxide extinguishers. 
Fires not extinguished with reason- 
able promptness by either of these 
methods are best fought with water 
after first turning off the current. 

Portable extinguishers of the large 
sizes have the same advantages and 
limitations as the hand size, except 
greater capacity and longer period of 
discharge. 

Competent advice and special study 
are needed for any proposed use of 
carbon dioxide as a fire extinguisher. 
The Inspection Department offers the 
benefit of its experience and wel- 
comes specific inquiries. 


Stock Companies Lose Seven Year Fight to Boost Rates 
In Missouri 


ESOUNDING echoes have just 
been heard in Missouri, of the 
seven year old case in which stock 
insurance companies operating in 
that state were ordered to make a 
cut of ten per cent in their rates. 
The controversy arose in 1922 
when the then commissioner Ben C. 
Hyde, sought to lift a part of the 
heavy burden being carried by stock 
policy holders. Some 125 companies 
sought and obtained an injunction 
against the Missouri Department. 
After fighting the case through the 
state courts, it was taken to the Fed- 
eral court in Kansas City, where on 
April 12th, a decision was handed 
down by Judge Kimbrough Stone, 


Judge Albert L. Reeves and Judge 
Franklin E. Kennamer, dissolving the 
injunctions. 

Previously an attempt had been 
made by means of a writ of certiorari 
to have the United States Supreme 
Court review the entire matter, but 
that body declined, on the ground 
that no constitutional question was 
involved. 

Originally 155 companies were af- 
fected and if all these fire, lightning, 
hail and windstorm underwriters 
were required to refund excess pre- 
miums collected, the amount would 
total around $14,000,000. 

It is problematical if the recent de- 
cision is the final chapter in the 
controversy. But 
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A Turbogenerator Protected by Carbon Dioxide—aAn arc igniting the insulation could cause fire in the totally 
enclosed generator at the right end of the machine above. Such fires occur rarely, but are inaccessible and cause seri- 
ous loss and inconvnience due to interrupted power and light service. The carbon dioxide is piped into the cooling sys- 
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tem which opens into the machine through the floor from below. 


whether or nota new 
way can be found 
to make an appeal 
directly to the 
United States Su- 
preme Court, the 
fact remains that the 
stock companies do- 
ing business in Mis- 
souri are faced with 
well substantiated 
evidence of their 
boosting of rates in 
that state far be- 
yond a reasonable 
figure. 





The mutuals, of 
course, because of 
their practice of 
distributing divi- 
dends were not af- 
fected by the con- 
troversy. 
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Use of Fleets of Auto Trucks by Large Business Concerns Makes Possible A Concentrated Study of the Characteristics of Chauffers 


Making Good Drivers Out of Bad 


Experiments with Chauffeurs of Commercial Fleets of Motor Vehicles 
Reveal Possibilities of Reducing Accidents as Much as 75% 


all vehicular accidents in the 

United States are due to. me- 
chanical defects. And of this num- 
ber, half are caused by faulty brakes. 
The responsibility for all other acci- 
dents, and that is 9414% of them. 
rests with the supposedly uncontroll- 
able human equation. 

But just as safety engineers have 
been able to control behavior in in- 
dustrial plants, and thereby mate- 
rially reduce accidents, we are prov- 
ing that the behavior of the man at 
the wheel can be so modified that he 
will become a safe driver. Automo- 
bile accident prevention is largely a 
psychological problem. 

For the last five years, I have been 
working with companies operating 
large fleets of motor vehicles. The 
majority of them had bad accident 
records. Yet within a comparatively 
short period, a year in some cases, a 
little more in others, we were able to 
average a 75% reduction in accident 
losses. 

No hocus-pocus methods are need- 
ed to achieve such a record. Natu- 
rally, the first thing we do is to check 
carefully all mechanical equipment. 
But our real work is done with the 
drivers themselves. We have found 
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By JAMES R. BOOTH 
an interview with 


C. W. PRICE 


that it is entirely possible to take the 
same group of drivers who were re- 
sponsible for an exceedingly high 
number of accidents, and turn them 
into safe drivers. And the rate of 
turnover among the delivery person- 
nel is decreased, rather than in- 
creased by the safety campaign. 

The entire safety campaign is based 
on this principle; that drivers who 
are thinking of safety will step on 
the brake instead of the gas. The 
major part of our effort then is di- 
rected towards building safety habits. 
We do this in two ways, first by con- 
stantly hammering home. the import- 
ance of safe driving, and secondly by 
the maintenance of a complete record 
of all accidents which permits us to 
make a careful study of every major 
and minor crash. 

I said before that the elimination of 
automobile mishaps is largely a psy- 
chological. problem. Men, and not 
machines are responsible for the long 
list of casualties that is added up at 
the end of every year. Therefore, our 
safety work is planned to appeal to 
the imagination, and to the competive 
spirit. 


ORE than half of the total num- 

ber of automobile accidents are 
the result of hurry. Collisions with 
other cars, or the maiming of pedes- 
trians are caused in 60% of the cases 
because one man is trying to beat an- 
other to the same spot. Too many 
drivers, both of private and commer- 
cial automobiles are ready to take a 
chance. They are ready to take a 
chance against a fast express train, 
or against a motorcycle. It is this at- 
titude that we first try to correct. But 
to see exactly how the campaign is 
conducted, let us take a typical com- 
pany, and follow the safety work 
through from the beginning. 


The M Company of New 
York City operates a fleet of 300 de- 
livery cars. The store has a person- 
nel department which has been used 
as a model by many other organiza- 
tions, and-the employment regulations 
are so strict that misfits rarely get 
into the company. Psychological test- 
ing of applicants weeds out the men 
who are mentally unfitted for driving. 
Yet the fleet’s accident record was 
high. 

The first problem was to start the 
men thinking of safety, and to pro- 
vide an incentive so that they would 
drive safely. There is nothing like 
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competition to make people do their 
best. When the safety campaign was 
initiated, the drivers were given a rec- 
ord at which to aim for the month. 
We did not expect that their habits 
could be immediately changed. We 
set our mark high enough to make 
them work, and yet low enough, so 
that it could be achieved. Setting the 
mark too high is too discouraging. In 
a short snappy talk, the men were told 
what the store hoped to do...with 
their assistance. 

But there can be no real competi- 
tion unless there are definite awards 
which are given to the winners. Ex- 
periments have been made in factories 
and plants where successful cam- 
paigns have been conducted and it has 
been found that prizes are the neces- 
sary stimulus which put the cam- 
paigns across. 

For drivers, who are working as 
individual,s rather than as members 
of teams, the prizes had to be such 
that they would catch the interest of 
every individual man. The reward 
had to be one for which he could per- 
sonally strive. The M...... Com- 
pany decided to award $5. to every 
driver who had a perfect accident 
record for twenty-five days. Some 
organizations with which I have 
worked have set the prize at $3. The 
several thousand dollars which are 
paid out during the course of a year 
are more than offset by the decreased 
accident losses. 

There has been little difficulty in 
making fair awards. Drivers who 
handle hundreds of dollars worth of 
merchandise every day must natu- 
rally be selected for their honesty, and 
there have been few failures to report 
accidents. Occasionally, a man does 
neglect to report a mishap. But we 
have a fairly good check on such de- 
flections, and although they may oc- 
cur once, the driver soon learns that 
he cannot “get away with it.” 


owen 


T IS the business of the delivery 
superintendent of manager, to 
check up carefully on accidents. It is 
also the business of the helper, who 
rides on the delivery car to report all 
accidents. If the driver fails to make 
the report, the facts are gathered from 
the helper’s record. For the helver 
does not share in any bonus. We 
have made this rule so that there can 
be no temptation for the driver and 
his helper to connive together. 
Bonuses, or prizes, are given for 
every twenty-five days of safe driv- 
ing, and this period starts at any time 
during the month. A driver who has 
had no accident for fourteen days and 
who has a collision with another car; 
does not have to wait until a certain 
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date on which to start working for his 
bonus. He starts the day after his ac- 
cident to work for his next bonus. In 
this way, we have a continual hold on 
the driver’s interest. If he had to wait 
for a new bonus period to begin, he 
would have no incentive in the mean- 
time to continue to drive safely. And 
once you allow a breakdown of the 
safety habit, you are vitiating all the 
safety work that has already been 
done. 

. Throughout our campaign, drivers 
are made safety conscious. In the 
garages, we set up large blackboards, 


-and on these, trace the progress of 


the campaign, the record that units 
of the fleet have made, and short, 
snappy messages. Posters are also 
used. Although the average cam- 
paign lasts for a year or more, we 
have been able to maintain the driv- 
ers’ interest at a high pitch. The 
messages written on the blackboard 
are changed twice a week. That al- 
lows enough time for the message to 
strike home, and not so long that it 
will become a bore. Here is a typical 
“writing on the wall.” 


CHILDREN 
W on’t Think for You 
It’s Up to You to Think for Them 
But drivers only see these black- 
board ‘messages twice a day; in the 
morning, when they are starting out 
and in the evening after they have 
finished their work. The greater part 
of the day they are on their routes, 
and therefore we send safety mes- 
sages with them. On the dashboard 
of every truck, we fasten a small 
metal holder into which fit cards of 
brightly colored cardboard. These 
dashboard -cards carry safety mes- 
sages which tie up with the one on 
display in the garage. Our continual 
plea is for slower driving, for the 
elimination of hurry. I have used this 
dashboard card in several campaigns, 
and in every one, the drivers have re- 
marked on it. 
You wouldn't believe it—But 
A Car Traveling 
10 miles per hour goes 15 feet in a second 
20 miles per hour goes 30 feet in a second 
30 miles per hour goes 45 feet in a second 
40 miles per hour goes 60 feet in a second 
You can’t do much in a second 
No grandmother’s talk goes with 
drivers. They. listen to messages that 
have punch. We want them to sit up, 
listen, and think. The accompaniment 
to the safety message, we play on 
their heart strings. 
oOo 
HE dashboard, and the black- 
board messages are elaborated on 
at regular drivers’ meetings. At in- 
tervals, sometimes every two weeks, 
and sometimes once a month (at the 





Company meetings were 
held twice a month) all the drivers 
have a get-together. Several organiz- 
ations have had breadfast meetings, 
and these have been most efficacious 
and economical of time. On regular 
days, the drivers gather, usually in 
the company’s own lunch room, hear 
the records that they have made, and 
also a few short speeches. The 
speeches rarely last more than three 
minutes. We tie up these messages 
with some seasonal event,.or some 
piece of news. We do not merely ex- 
hort the drivers to be careful; we 
give them something to think about. 
As soon as a driver begins to think 
about his driving and safety, he 
drives safely. Here is one of the 
speeches which has increased safety. 


“CHILDREN PLAYING IN THE 
STREET” 
Spring is here which means a great in- 
crease of children playing in the street. 
The records show that one out of every 


ten people killed by automobiles on the 
street is a child at play. 

244 children were killed in New York 
State in 1928, and 9,000 were injured. 

Now most of these accidents did not 
need to happen and would not have hap- 
pened if the driver had kept in mind these 
two very important factors :— 

First—When you see children playing on 
the street always count on them being 
blind and deaf. They are so intent on their 
play they don’t see or hear you. 

Second—When you see a bunch of child- 
ren playing together on the street always 
count on one or more dashing out in the 
most unexpected way. They don’t know 
what they are going to do the next minute 
—and you don’t know. 

One of the most serious hazards you will 
have from now till snow flies is the child at 
play on the street. 


If you will keep these two facts in mind 
—and act on them, you will save yourself 
the tragedy of injuring or killing a child. 

Of course, there are some men who 
are physically unable to drive. They 
may not think quickly enough to 
avoid collisions. In the H.... Com- 
pany, a department store which op- 
erates a fleet of seventy-five delivery 
cars, one driver, who was in every 
other way a model employee. continu- 
ally had minor collisions. Every ef- 
fort was made to turn him into a safe 
driver, but he continued to have acci- 
dents. At last the delivery superin- 
tendent advised him to stop driving. 
A non-driving job was found for him 
in the same store. 


In every group of drivers, there are 
always a few who must be weeded 
out. During the safety campaign, we 
do this by keeping complete records 
of every man. At the end of the day, 
when the driver returns to the deliv- 
ery station or garage, he must report 
all mishaps to the superintendent and 
fill out the required slips. Serious ac- 
cidents are reported in detail. At reg- 





ular intervals, when the records are 
checked, the superintendent has a 
perfect picture of the driving ability 
of individual employees. 

It is the exceptional :man who can- 
not be made intta safe driver. The 
average man merely needs a little en- 
couragement and discipline. During 
a safety campaign, every man who 
has an accident must appear before a 
court of his peers and plead his case. 
If he is adjudged guiltless of blame, 
the time which he has to serve in 
court is cut; if he is guilty, he must 
report at court for a longer period. 

DOD 

VERYONE who has had an 

accident likes to tell why it hap- 
pened. It is the aim of the organiza- 
tions with which I have worked to 
mete out real justice; if their driver 
has not been at fault, they want to 
know it, and if he has been the of- 
fended against rather than the offen- 
der, they want to know that too. 
Therefore, every man who has had 
an accident is judged and must ap- 
pear before a jury of drivers who 
have also had accidents. 

The courts accomplish a double 
purpose. The judge and the jury 
know the problems and the pitfalls 
surrounding the “prisoner before the 
bar.” The verdicts that they arrive 
at are therefore extremely just and 
fair. At the same time, attendance at 
the court is a disciplinarian measure. 
Court is held either before the regu- 
lar working day begins, or after 
working hours. Drivers who have 
had accidents must be on duty longer 
than men whose records are clear. 
Frequently, court is held before the 
regular breakfast meetings. 
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Because it is extremely difficult for 
anyone to describe verbally exactly 
how an accident occured, we supply 
“prisoners” with two toy automo- 
biles, and ask them to demonstrate 
what occurred. On a board which 
has been ruled off to represent street 
and avenue intersections, the driver 
shows how the accident happened. 
Because the judge and jury can see 
what actually occurred, they can make 
a fairer decision. And the driver. 
by repeating his “crime,” sees the 
mistake he made. Not only does the 
court help us to mete out true justice, 
but at the same time it helps us to cut 
down the number of accidents. Our 
court is also a school, where drivers 
who are inclined to be careless have 
time to cogitate on their own faults, 
while judging the faults of others. 

The men who cannot, for one reas- 
on or another, learn to drive safely, 
are weeded out during the first few 
months of a safety campaign. Out of 
every group of new men hired, a few 
will prove unsatisfactory despite tests 
made previous to hiring. But these 
men can be picked out faster when a 
complete accident record is being kept 
for each driver, than under a system 
where accidents are not entirely re- 
corded against the guilty men. There- 
fore, the total accident record of the 
company is kept low. 


SSS 


N interesting side-light on the 

accident work is the influence it 
has on other features of the delivery 
system. It has been the experience of 
every organization with which I have 
worked, that safe drivers are also 
courteous representatives of the com- 
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pany. In the majority of cases, the 
men with whom I have worked have 
been salesmen-drivers. They must 
not only drive safely, but they must 
also increase the sales, and the good- 
will of the public to the company. It 
has been found that men who are re- 
sponsible for the smallest number of 
accidents are also the most successful 
in their relationship with customers. 


Although bonuses are rarely held 
back for any reason other than the 
occurrence of an accident, one organi- 
zation did use them to fine drivers 
who were excessively careless. Con- 
sider this case for an example. John 
G. was a careful driver, but careless 
with his machine. He rarely had acci- 
dents, but his car frequently required 
major repairs. He was urged many 
times to take more care of his ma- 
chine, but although he promised to, 
the repair bills on every car he drove 
were extremely high. One night in 
mid-winter, he forgot to drive his car 
into the garage. The next morning, 
the car was entirely frozen, and John 
agreed that he was not entitled to the 
bonus which had been awarded to 
him for safe driving. It might be 
added that holding back that bonus 
made the driver realize the necessity 
for greater care, and in the following 
months, repair bills for cars were low. 


It is comparatively simple to de- 
velop safe drivers. And in our times. 
when thousands of new automobiles 
are being manufactured every day, it 
is imperative that some check be put 
on the needless accident. If drivers 
could be induced to step on the brake 
instead of on the gas, the majority of 
accidents could be avoided. 
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The principle of Mutual Insurance has been in vogue 
ever since the days when ancient traders formed “jack- 
pots” to reimburse themselves for losses sustained at sea. 


Because Mutual Insurance has weathered the test of time and because it has 
stood longer than any other form of insurance, it is recognized to be the sound- 
est and most equitable of all. 


Mutual Casualty Company now demonstrate 


Over 47,000 policyholders in the Hardware 
their preference for Mutual Insurance. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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An organization of Massachusetts Mutual In- 
surance Companies associated under one man- 
agement and devoted to reducing insurance 
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Combined Statement of Companies “FEDERAL” 
Has Always Kept Faith 


Comprising 
Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals 
DECEMBER , Cash Dividends Paid Policyholders 
31, 1928 : ; , 
ASSETS Since Organization 


Cash and Investments. . .$9,812,751.15 1905—$ 15,416.79 1917—$ 435,088.12 
Accrued Interest 129,118.58 1906— 26,455.35 1918— 557,191.13 
Other Assets 1,408,720.78 1907— 52,599.93  1919— 849,973.17 
$11,350,590.51 1908— 73,204.55  1920—1,181,287.94 

LIABILITIES 1909— 105,379.88 1921—1,681,811.54 

seins Rew Winieiiiaade 1910— 136,243.10  1922—1,912,406.33 
Premiums $6,139,476.85 1911— 159,864.70  1923—2,429,321.88 
Reserve for Unadjusted 1912— 183,251.08  1924—2,623,490.89 
Poy eRe peg ge 1913— 209,343.34  1925—2,932,462.39 
Sciatdane 7 4,496,950.46 1914— 246,501.89  1926—3,216,952.31 
eee 1915— 289,797.29  1927—3,497,850.28 

$11,350,590.51 1916— 354,386.15  1928—3,808,564.89 


Total 
$26,996,508.51 
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Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF MINNEAPOLIS,MINNE SOTA 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF STEVENS POINT,WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF OWATONNA,MINNE SOTA 
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EXPENSE RATIO 


Federal’s 1928 Ratio of Total Underwriting Expenses Incurred 
to Premiums Earned Compared with Ratios of 


Stock Casualty Companies 
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Federal 19.2% 














Stock Casualty 
Companies 
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The Stock Casualty Companies Are Those Reporting to the New 
York, Insurance Department. . Their ratios Are Based Upon the 
Figures for,1923-1927, Inc. 
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Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


260 Tremont Street Boston, U.S.A. 
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Atlanta Columbus Milwaukee Philadelphia Seattle 

Albany Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburgh Springfield, Mass. 

Baltimore Fall River, Mass, New Bedford Pittsfield St. Louis 

Boston Indianapolis New Haven Portland, Me. Syracuse 

Buffalo Kansas City New York ; Providence Toronto 

Chattanooga Lawrence, Mass. Newark Richmond Van Wert, Ohio 

Chicago Los Angeles Norfolk Roanoke Worcester, Mass. 
Manchester Omaha San Francisco 
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